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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Dr. Ulrich SCHOEN was appointed by the 
General Secretary as Consultant on 
Christian-Muslim Relations, and Relations 
with Traditional Religions, in the sub-unit 
on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths. 
He took up his appointment on 1 August for 
a period of two years. Ulrich replaces 
Stuart BROWN who left the WCC on 31 October 
1988. 


Dr. Schoen was born in Munich and is an 
ordained member of the Lutheran Church. He 
was Professor of Comparative Religions at 
the University of Mainz. Later, in Lebanon 
he lectured on Islam, Judaism, African 
Traditional Religion, Church History and 
Ecumenics. His languages include English, 
French and Arabic. 





Before joining the WCC he worked for the 
Reformed Church in France as a pastor. 


Rev. Hans UCKO- was appointed by the 
Executive Committee in February 1989 as 
Programme Secretary for Christian-Jewish, 
Christian-Marxist and New Religious Move- 
ments Movements in the sub-unit on Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths. He will take 
up his duties on 25 August 1989. 


Hans comes from Lund in Sweden and is a 
member of the Church of Sweden. Since 1981 
he has been working with the Church of 
Sweden Mission in Uppsala with 
responsibility for interfaith work. Prior 
to that he studied Philosophy in France, 
gained a B.D. at the University of Lund, and 
has also been assistant pastor at’ the 
Swedish Church in Paris. He speaks English, 
French, German and, of course, Swedish. 





Ulrich and Hans welcome, we hope you will be happy with us here in Geneva. 


SAN ANTONIO AND OTHER FAITHS 


Reflections on the Christian Approach to People of 
Other Religious Traditions at the WCC 
World Mission Conference in San Antonio, Texas. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


The year 1910 is an important date in ecumenical history. The World Mission 
Conference which convened that year in Edinburgh, Scotland, is generally 
considered to be the beginning of the modern ecumenical movement. It was a 
convocation called by the pioneers of mission at that time, led by John R. 
Mott, with the vision of evangelizing the world in that generation. 


Seventy-nine years later the World Mission Conference was called in San 
Antonio, Texas (22 May - 1 June 1989) for the tenth time since the historic 
Edinburgh meeting, and for the fourth time since the merger of the 
International Missionary Council with the WCC at the New Delhi Assembly in 
196 1.. 


The director of the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, Dr. Eugene 
Stockwell, recalled at San Antonio the vastly different composition of these 
two meetings: 


At Edinburgh fully ninety-nine percent of the participants 
came from North Atlantic countries. They looked out at a 
world beyond their own, aiming at "the evangelization of the 
world in our generation". Edinburgh was an overwhelmingly 
Protestant, white, male gathering, shaping a mission from the 
West to the rest. 

At San Antonio about seventy percent of the delegates come 
from areas to which the mission societies at Edinburgh sent 
missionaries. Here we come from all corners of the world, 
representing all continents, all major races, female and male 
alike, Orthodox and Protestant, in a city largely Roman 
Catholic. Here we welcome consultants designated by the 
Vatican. Here we welcome guests - participants from other 
great religions on earth. (Director’s Report) 


In a real sense San Antonio cannot be fully understood outside the context of 
the vast plurality of cultures, traditions, theological orientations and 
contemporary issues that were brought to it by its varied participants. It 
was perhaps the most representative mission meeting ever, and hence the most 
complex. In some ways it is a gross injustice to the meeting to single out 
only one of the issues discussed - the approach to people of other religious 
traditions, but we do so in the hope that those interested in mission 
discussions would avail themselves of the full report, to be published in the 
near future. 


An almost forgotten agenda for fifty years 


At the 1910 World Mission meeting one of the major agenda items was the 
Christian approach to other faith-traditions. Volumes of preparatory material 
were used in the preparation of the report of Section IV on "The missionary 


message in relation to non-Christian religions". The final report of the 
Section was characterized by W.H.T. Gaidner as a “lucid and glowing statement" 
that was "pulsating with life". The discussions on other faiths thus found an 


important place on the Edinburgh agenda. At the next World Mission Conference 
in Jerusalem in 1928, the issue of the relations to people of other faiths 
entirely dominated the discussions and became the subject of a fully-blown 
controversy. In preparation for the Jerusalem meeting, long introductory 
articles were written on each of the major world religions and Section I of 
the Conference on "The Christian message in relation to non-Christian systems 
of thought and life" was perhaps the most important, if controversial, part of 
the report. 


By 1938 the subject of "The witness of the Church in relation to the 
non-Christian religions...." (Section V) had become such a debated subject 
that the organizers of the 1938 Tambaram Conference commissioned the Dutch 
missiologist Hendrik Kraemer to write his epoc-making preparatory volume for 
the Conference on "Christian Message in a Non-Christian World" (455 pages!). 
The Tambaram controversy on how to theologically assess the significance of 
religious traditions continued for many years in the life of the churches, 
especially in Asia (Europe being embroiled in the Second World War six months 
after the Tambaram Conference). 


It is significant that at all subsequent World Mission conferences (Whitby, 
Willingen, Ghana, Mexico City, Bangkok and Melbourne) the theological 
questions related to people of other faiths and their religious traditions 
although addressed, played no significant part in the preparations or in the 
findings. There are a number of reasons for this, the discussion of which is 
beyond the scope of this article on San Antonio. In all these meetings the 
importance of proclaiming the message, and of evangelizing the whole world, 
was emphasized. But the long tradition until 1938 of considering each of the 
religious traditions and their developments in detail, had come to an end. 
The theology of religions was never taken up in earnest. It was as if 
Christians could go no further at a Mission Conference than what Tambaram had 
said; or were afraid of the controversy the subject engendered within the 


missionary movement. The post-Tambaram developments had, however, resulted in 
the formation of the Dialogue programme within the WCC, which again began to 
take each of the other religious traditions seriously. This programme, 


originally intended to build bridges between Christians and peoples of other 
religious traditions, found that the theology of religions was a subject that 
could not be avoided; Christian relations to people of other faiths depended 
also on what Christians thought of the religious life of their neighbours. 
The pressures of living together not only demanded a culture of dialogue; it 
also required an in-depth assessment of who our neighbours are and what 
significance their religious life had for them, and for us. 


It is in this historical perspective that San Antonio is a significant meeting 


in respect of Christian relations to other faiths. Even though "Witness among 
people of other faiths" was only one of four sub-sections of Section I on 


a 


"Turning to the Living God", the report, if correctly interpreted and followed 
up, can put the neglected agenda item of the theology of religions back onto 
the World Mission agenda. The Mission discussions could ill afford to ignore 
any longer the considerable amount of thinking that has gone on since 1938 
begging for a fresh assessment of pluralism and for a second look at the 
"received theology" of 1938 which has continued to govern the Protestant 
missionary thinking on other religious traditions. 


Significance of San Antonio 


San Antonio was the first World Mission Conference to invite persons from 
other faiths to participate in its discussions as consultants, with all the 
rights of participation except voting (reserved for official delegates). 
While some of the invited persons from other faiths did not turn up (some 
possibly found a "world mission" meeting of Christians something they would 
not want to be associated with), others came, and one of the participants, Dr. 
Sheshagiri Rao, a Hindu, addressed the people in the plenary as "Dear 


fellow-lovers of Christ"! But what was important was the gesture itself. 
Christians who can discuss mission in the presence of persons of other faiths 
do find the right vocabulary and attitude to speak about mission. More 


importantly, it indicates our willingness to be challenged and corrected and 
our preparedness at the same time to speak with conviction of the "hope that 
is within us". 


Even though, to our regret, the preparations for Section I did not include the 
dialogue issue more intentionally, it must be remembered that San Antonio was 
meeting 18 years after the formation of the Dialogue sub-unit. The impact of 
the Dialogue programme has been deeply felt in the churches and in missionary 
discussions, thanks to the heated controversy over it both at the Nairobi and 
Vancouver assemblies of the WCC. In any case, plurality has become an 
important challenge to almost all societies. There is a search for new ways 
of relating to communities of other faiths that does not necessarily deny the 
Christian calling to be witnesses to their faith. The Dialogue sub-unit had, 
since Vancouver, launched the study on ‘My Neighbour’s Faith - And Mine’, with 
the intention of raising in a new way in the churches the questions on other 
faiths discussed at the World Mission Conferences at Tambaram, and before. 
There had already been an initial joint exploration by CWME and Dialogue of 
the issues in "Dialogue and Mission" (See IRM July 1988). "The Ecumenical 
Affirmations on Mission and Evangelism" - a position document presented to the 
last Assembly, had made important observations on the question of dialogue and 
its implications for the practice of mission. It was reasonable, therefore, 
to expect that the San Antonio meeting would want to say something on this 
matter. Thus the Conference as a whole was oriented to this reality. 


Dr. Emilio Castro, General Secretary of the WCC, in his paper to the 
Conference drew attention to the mood in which we should seek to be witnesses 
in the context of "an ecumenism wider than inter-church ecumenism": 


The Christian churches, and the World Council of Churches in 
particular, are well aware that they live in a world where 
people are motivated in their search for a more worthy society 
by different ideologies and other religious views of the 
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cosmos. Any claim to absolute validity for our convictions 
will show that we worship not the transcendent God but our own 
idea or image of him. The search for God’s will, which for 
Christians means studying the gospel text amidst the tensions 
and ambiguities of given moments in history, calls for 
dialogue, mutual criticism and constant reconsideration of 
positions. The right to criticize, which is a fundamental 
expression of freedom, must be guaranteed for everyone. Only 
then will the tentative truth, which we postulate as God’s 
will, be desacralized and consequently purified and placed in 
the service of God’‘s purpose of liberation..... (General 
Secretary’s Addres, p.3) 


The moderator of CWME, Bishop Anastasios of Androussa, placing mission within 
the Trinitarian perspective and addressing the need to deal with the Christian 
faith in its fulness and catholicity, recognized the importance of discussion 
on Theology of Religions for the ongoing mission debate. "In recent times in 
the ecumenical movement" he pointed out, "we have been striving hard for the 
theological understanding of people of other faiths; and this difficult, but 
hopeful, dialogue very much deserves to be continued at this. present 
conference." (Moderator’s Address, p.1l) 


Yes, it had to be continued. And that dialogue at San Antonio was initiated 
in a real way by the Director of CWME, Eugene Stockwell, who in his main 
presentation identified "Christian relationship to people of other great 
religious faiths of humankind" as one of the four major issues that the 
mission discussions should face today (others being: ‘Mission and Unity’, 
"Gospel and Culture’ and ‘The Defence of Life’). With clarity and deep 
honesty, he set out the issue as one that demands serious attention, himself 
attempting to explore some of the directions in which the vexed question of 
Christ as the "only way" may be looked at in a pluralistic world, where there 
are conflicting demands for uniqueness and finality. 


The question of other faiths, although intended to be one of four sub-sections 
of Section I, thus received a more clear profile as an issue that needed 
focused attention. The actual presence of persons of other faith enhanced 
this mood. 


Help also came from those who were opposed to or were nervous about the 
theological perspectives emerging from the practice of dialogue. Shortly 
before the Conference one of the influential periodicals on mission, 
International Bulletin on Missionary Research brought out an issue (April 
1989) that discussed the questions likely to occupy the San Antonio meeting. 
Its editorial and two main articles concentrated on the challenge of dialogue 
related theology to the understanding and practice of mission. In his lead 
article Bp. Lesslie Newbigin, one of the former directors of CWME, warned the 


conference of the "contemporary output of the ‘interfaith industry’". He 
concluded the article with reference to the theology of religions debate at 
the past two Assemblies: "The WCC has been asked, at two general assemblies, 
to accept statements that seemed to call in question the uniqueness, 
decisiveness, and centrality of Jesus Christ. It has resisted. If in the 
pull of the strong current, it should agree to go with the present tide, it 
would become an irrelevance in the spiritual struggles that be ahead of us. I 


pray and believe that it will not" (p.54). 


46 


Newbigin was referring to the Vancouver discussion where the statement in the 
report, "We recognize God’s creative work in the religious experience of 
people of other faiths" was opposed by a section of the Assembly. They 
finally accepted only a statement that said "we recognize God’s creative work 
in the seeking for religious truth among people of other faiths". Thus while 
one was willing to allow for seeking within other faiths one discounted the 
possibility of finding, thus excluding God’s life with other religious 
communities, and other religious communities’ life with God as a possibility. 
This discussion had also taken place in Tambaram, and it is out of this 1938 
position that Newbigin would not like to see the Council move. 


But did San Antonio pick up the courage needed to move forward in this matter 
in its report in Section I? 


Many open windows 


The Section I report has a clear affirmation of the need to preach the gospel 
tomall. It says that "Our mission to witness to Jesus Christ can never be 
given up". 


The report, however, has a number of statements that seek to go beyond what 
previous conferences and assemblies have been able to say. Let me pick up 
here some of them: 


In reaffirming the "evangelistic mandate" of the ecumenical 
movement, we would like to emphasize that we may never claim 
to have a full understanding of God’s truth: we are only the 
recipients of God’s grace. Our ministry of witness among 
people of other faiths presupposes our presence with them, 
sensitivity to their deepest faith commitments and experience, 
willingness to be their servants for Christ’s sake, 
affirmation of what God has done and is doing among them, and 
love for them. Since God’s mystery in Christ surpasses our 
understanding and since our knowledge of God’s saving power is 
imperfect, we Christians are called to be witnesses to others, 
not judges of them. We also affirm that it is possible to be 
non-aggressive and missionary at the same time - that it is, 
in fact, the only way of being truly missionary.... 


We cannot point to any other way of salvation than Jesus 
Christ; at the same time we cannot set limits to the saving 
power of God.... 


-...We recognize that both witness and dialogue presuppose 
two-way relationships. We affirm that witness does not 
preclude dialogue but invites it, and that dialogue does not 
preclude witness but extends and deepens it.... 


...eDialogue has its own place and integrity and is neither 
opposed to nor incompatible with witness or proclamation. 


....In dialogue we are invited to listen, in openness to the 
possibility that the God we know in Jesus Christ may encounter 
us also in the lives of our neighbours of other faiths. 


....We are well aware that these convictions and the ministry 
of witness stand in tension with what we have affirmed about 
God being present in and at work in people of other faiths; 
we appreciate this tension, and do not attempt to resolve it. 


Some who have gone much further in the discussion on Theology of Religions may 
find San Antonio still inadequate in its formulations. But a World Conference 
can do no more than open some windows onto issues that may usefully be picked 
up in the period after the conference. 


Statements like: "affirmation of what God has done and is doing among them", 
"we cannot set limits to the saving power of God", "in openness to the 
possibility that God we know in Jesus Christ may encounter us also in the 
lives of our neighbours of other faiths" etc. and the recognition of the 
"tension" between the affirmation of witness and the conviction of God’s 
presence in the world arise from much fuller debates in the sub-section 
meetings, where many have called for a radical re-appraisal of the missionary 
movements working hypothesis of God’s relation to neighbours of other faiths. 
The CWME, therefore, can if it has the will, regain the heritage of the 
discussions of the pre-Tambaram conferences where there were genuine attempts 
to discern the theological significance of the fact that our neighbours have a 
life of prayer and witness to God’s gracious presence among them. Newbigin’‘s 
contention that the Council should not move beyond its "received theology" of 
an earlier era is basically against the spirit of ecumenism. The ecumenical 
movement does not have an unalterable theology of mission or theology of 
religions. Moving beyond a position taken to a new position does not make it 
irrelevant. In fact it is the refusal to move that has caused the confusion 
and crisis in mission discussions today. 


For dialogue theology is rooted in our commitment to Jesus Christ. It does 
not deny that God was in Christ. It does not deny Christian faith, but it 
challenges theology that denies other peoples’ faith as the only way to 
validate its own. 


Yes, we know God in Christ. And we also know that others can know God through 
Christ. But that should in no way exclude the possibility that we take our 
neighbours seriously when they witness to having been touched by the gracious 
love of God. The challenge facing the future of mission discussions is not a 
more effective, organized and stubborn refusal to accept that God is savingly 
present among others. The challenge for missiology is to discover yet again 
what this means to our conviction and experience that "God was in Christ" and 
our witness to it.. 


The task of doing theology today can never be divorced from our ongoing 
dialogue and relationship with neighbours of other faiths. We need new ears 
to hear and new eyes to see. San Antonio may well have opened some windows to 
make this possible. 


MODERATOR'S REPORT 


Diana L. Eck 


(Professor Diana Eck of Harvard University, is Moderator of 
the Working Group of the sub-unit on Dialogue with People 
of Living Faiths of the World Council of Churches. This is 


her report to the Dialogue 


It has been just over four years since 
our Working Group first met in Swanwick 
in March 1985. In this period of time, 
I think we have done a_e substantial 
amount of work, as a "working group" 
should, in guiding and shaping the 
dialogue programme of the WCC. I 
would characterize the kinds of work 
we have done as follows. 


First, we have substantially expanded 
the scope and meaning of "dialogue" 
within the WCC from the subject of a 
Single sub-unit to a way of addressing 
issues, a way of working, that has 
begun to be seen as part of the work 
of other sub-units and commissions as 
well. Theological education cannot 
ignore our knowledge of and relation 
with people of other faiths, and in 
considering theological education in 
Asia and in Africa, the Programme on 
Theological Education and the Dialogue 
sub-unit jointly undertook two consult- 
ations (Kuala Lumpur and Nairobi, 1986/ 
87). Spiritual renewal has attracted 
the commitment of many in the 
churches, and the Dialogue sub-unit 
and the sub-unit on Renewal and Con- 
gregational Life jointly sponsored a 
consultation to explore Spirituality 
in Interfaith Dialogue in Kyoto 
(December 1987). 


The Dialogue sub-unit joined with the 
sub-unit on Women in Church = and 
Society to sponsor a conference of 
Women in Interfaith Dialogue in Toronto 


sub-unit at its meeting in 
Casablance, Morocco, June 1989.) 


(June 1988). I will return to this 
later. The relation of Dialogue and 
Mission has been discussed intensively 
in the Tambaram theological seminar 
(January 1988), and has had an impact 
on the San Antonio World Conference on 
Mission (May 1989), all work done in 
cooperation with tthe Commission on 
World Mission and _ Evangelism. Both 
the World Mission Conference and the 
CICARWS World Conference in Larnaca, 
Cyprus took the initiative to invite 
guests of other faiths to be in 
attendance and to participate. The 
importance of recognizing our shared 
work for Justice, Peace and_ the 
Integrity of Creation led to the parti- 
cipation of people of other faiths in 
the Oslo consultation on the Integrity 
of Creation, and will involve their 
participation in the world convocation 
in Seoul next spring. Working with 
people of other faiths and thinking 
about dialogue issues is no _ longer 
solely the province of our own sub- 
unit, but is increasingly seen to be 
appropriate and crucial to the work of 
the entire Council. 


Second, looking back over this period 
since Vancouver, I think that we have 
generated some new theological think- 
ing within the churches. in part, 
this has been as the result of the 
provocative theological writing of 
people like Kenneth Cracknell and 
Wesley Ariarajah. In addition, our 
project on what we tentatively called 


"the theological significance of 
people of other faiths", which we 
discussed in small groups in Swanwick, 
has taken form in the My Neighbour's 
Faith and Mine study, which will 
continue to be generative for some 
years to come. The Tambaram_ theo- 
logical consultation on Dialogue and 
Mission added substantially to’ the 
discussion of theological issues (IRM, 
summer 1988), and the forthcoming 
Delhi consultation on the Theology of 
Religions will bring leading theo- 
logians together for the first time in 
many years. In addition, we should 
take note of the recently completed 
theological study of the CCJP document 
study examining the theological 
implications of denominational state- 
ments from the churches over’ the 
course of the past 40 years, (The 
Theology of the Churches and _ the 
Jewish People). I think these past 
five years have been years in which 
the issue of dialogue has truly come 
onto the agenda of the churches and 
theological schools. This is certain- 
ly true in North America where denom- 
inations and councils of churches are 
beginning to take the dialogue 
question seriously. 


The third area of our work has been 
ongoing work in relationships with 
people of other faiths, in bilateral 
and multilateral dialogue. Much has 
been accomplished and our discussion 
of «this will. occupy, usl-in “a more 
focused way through the next several 
sessions, with reports and assessments 
from various members of this Working 
Group on each of the areas of our 
work. My own sense, however, is that 
this is clearly the area on which we 
will need to focus more strongly in 
the future, and this will require some 
new and more intentional ways of work- 
ing on the part of a future working 
group. Specifically, I would make 
three points. 


ls It seems to me that interfaith 
dialogue work by the WCC needs to cul- 
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tivate more deliberate, extensive, and 
sustained relationships with other 
world and regional religious bodies 
and interfaith bodies. This means a 
careful and educated understanding of 
the dynamics of other religious tradi- 

tions, their organizational forms, 
their diverse forms of leadership, and 
the ways in which we might appropri- 
ately be engaged with them. This 
would certainly require a_ regional 
assessment of the landscape of inter- 
faith relations and issues. Some of 
this would surely be the work of the 
Director’ and staff, but would be. the 
ongoing work of the members of the 
Working Group in their own regions. 


2. We have repeatedly discussed the 
need for some more focused and inten- 
tional dialogue on tthe~ religious 
dimensions of ethnic’ conflict, on 
issues of human rights, and on issues 
of global interdependence, such as the 
environment. Our work has generally 
been directed toward the building up 
of relationships, and this has been 
appropriate for the past decade. Many 
have the sense, however, that’ the 
Dialogue sub-unit should direct some 
of its attention now to more focused 
work, looking at issues in aée few 
critical and changing areas such as 
the conflict in the Middle East, the 
communal issues in South Asia, the new 
multi-religiousness of Europe or North 
America. What kind of new dialogue 
ventures would be most’ challenging: 
workshops to provide educational 
materials, new kinds oof work in 
facilitating dialogue, work camps for 
youth, travelling seminars for 
leaders? Can we brainstorm = about 
totally new models for the work of 
dialogue, beyond the style of the 
conference setting? 


3. We have strained over the years to 
involve women in dialogue, but we have 
frankly not done very well. There 
have been many international inter- 
faith initiatives in the last few 
years. The most publicized are those 


that involve "religious leaders" 
brought together at the Assisi Day of 
Prayer called by Pope John Paul II or 
the Oxford Global Forum of religious 
leaders and parliamentarians. Such 
events provide a heightened conscious- 
ness of the fact of our interreligious 
relations, and our interdependence. 
But they have also served to under- 
score in a dramatic and shameful way 
what is missing in international and 
interreligious affairs today - _ the 
voices and faces of women. The glossy 
photographs of the Assisi or Oxford 
events show the resplendent diversity 
of swamis and rabbis, archbishops and 
imams, the Dalai Lama and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Our WCC meet- 
ings have not had a better record of 


including women: Ajaltoun, Lebanon 
(March 1970), 2 of the 38 participants 
were women; Broumana, Lebanon (July 
1972), 1 of the 46 participants a 
woman}; Colombo, Sri Lanka (April 
1974), 5 of the 54 were women; 


Mauritius (January 1983), 10 of the 32 
were women; New Delhi (November 1987), 
9 of the 41 who actually attended were 


women, although 16 women were among 
the 61 invited. 
There are many reasons for this. The 


very structures of our religious tradi- 


tions are such that positions of 
authority and visibility have been 
men's positions, although this. has 


been quickly changing in the past two 
decades. Still, we know all too well 
that the colourful line-up of swamis, 
rabbis, monks and bishops’ shows’ our 
traditions, in shorthand, as_ they 
really are: male dominated, at least 
at the visible and public level. 
Another reason for the relative 
absence of women in the interfaith 
movement, however, is not only the 
intransigence of our traditions but 
the inadequacy of our knowledge. We 
who are engaged in  interreligious 
dialogue have not yet developed net- 
works that are adequate to the full 
participation of women. Our involve- 
ment with women is not based on a wide 
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range of information about what 
individual women and women's’ groups 
are doing in the various’ religious 


traditions and regions. 


The irony of this is that there are 
Many ways in which women's participa- 
tion in interfaith dialogue changes 
the nature of the dialogue signifi- 


cantly, and at a local and regional 
level holds immense _ potential for 
education and attitudinal change. 


Women have a great deal to learn about 
one another's traditions. And women 
have a great deal to contribute to the 
emerging movement of interfaith dia- 
logue. The critique brought by women 
to narrow or exclusivist ways of theo- 
logical thinking is often parallel to 
the critique brought by those involved 
in dialogue, but the groups involved 
in the theology of religions and those 
involved in various forms of liberation 
theology overlap very little. 


I would like to spend the remainder of 
my report focusing on one recent 
initiative of our Working Group to 
begin the process of extending and 
widening the network of women involved 
in interfaith dialogue. This was the 
conference in Toronto which took place 
from 5-12 June 1988, shortly after our 
last Working Group meeting in Baar, 
Switzerland. The conference was 
jointly sponsored by the sub-unit on 
Women in Church and Society. Perhaps 
an extended report will give all of 


you an opportunity to participate 
vicariously in this conference. The 
entire meeting was videotaped, and 
within a few months seven one-hour 


television programmes will have been 
completed by the National Film Board 
of Canada (Studio 9, The Women's 
Studio) for airing on VISION TV, the 
interfaith cable network of Canada. 


Women in Interfaith Dialogue 


The women who came to Toronto were 
perhaps as diverse a group ever 


gathered for an interfaith meeting. 
Some came from highly multi-religious 
contexts such as Birmingham, Jamaica, 
Bombay, Delhi, Vancouver or Toronto 
where interfaith dialogue is a matter 
of everyday life. They came from what 
some might call the "major" religious 
traditions - Christians and Jews, 
Muslims, Hindus and Buddhists. They 
also came from a variety of other 
traditions and contexts: Mary Camp- 
bell, a Bahai from Toronto; Peggy 
Nagel and Luanne Belcourt, Chippewa 
Cree from the Rocky Boy Reservation in 
Montana; Inez Talamantez, a Mescalero 
Apache; Caetana Damasceno, who works 
with Afro-Brazilian women in Rio de 
Janeiro; Selena Fox and Margot Adler 
of the Wiccan tradition of Goddess 
spirituality, a tradition seen by many 
as "the spiritual wing of the environ- 
mental movement". All of these women, 
especially those of the worldwide 
religious traditions, were sensitive 
to the tremendous range of internal 
diversity within their traditions, and 
spoke of that internal diversity to an 
extent rarely articulated by men in 
Similar conference situations. None 
wanted to speak as a "representative" 
of her tradition, but simply as a 
person of faith in her tradition, sen- 
sitive to the range of other 
standpoints within the tradition. 


In our round of introductions many 
spoke of their own lives and experience 
with people of other faiths, making 
clear at the outset that the meeting 
of religious traditions does not take 
place far away or in ae contrived 
context, but in the very grain and 
substance of our experience. Lila 
Fahlman from Saskachewan had launched 
the Council of Muslim Women of Canada, 
her father a shaykh, her’ mother a 
Methodist, her husband a Roman 
Catholic; both her mother and husband 
had become Muslims. Bethul Hassan, 
another Canadian Muslim, spoke of 
having been brought up in South India 
among Hindus, and having attended a 
Protestant high school and a Roman 
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Catholic college. There was Saroj 
Gupta, an Indo-Canadian Hindu whose 
son had become Catholic,and Vasudha 
Narayanan, a South Indian Vaishnava 
Hindu who had = attended a Roman 
Catholic school and a Muslim college. 
There was Rabiatu Ammah from Ghana who 
said, "I have Muslims, Christians and 
African traditionalists in my own 
family". Judith Zimmer Brown, raised 
in a Methodist household, became a 
Buddhist. Amarjit Khera, a Sikh from 
Muslim-dominated Malaysia, trained in 
a Methodist school, now lives in 
multi-cultural Britain. Inez Tala- 
mantez of the Mescalero Apache nation, 
described her father as a traditional- 
ist and her mother a Roman Catholic. 
Sylvia Boorstein, an American Buddhist 
and teacher of vipassana meditation 
said, "I was raised in a traditional 
Jewish family and raised my children 


in that tradition. I continue to 
enjoy a warm and positive relationship 
with Jewish culture." Akiko Yamashita 


from Japan told us that she is the 
only Christian in her entire family, a 
fact which makes her dialogue with 
Buddhists an inextricable part of 
daily life. 


Margot Adler spoke of being raised in 
a Marxist secular Jewish environment; 
she is now a member of the Covenant of 
the Goddess and in describing her 
religious life as a Wiccan says, "I 
have had wonderful encounters with 
people of other tribal faiths - Native 
Americans, for instance. But I also 
have to say that within my immediate 
work and life, I find that most people 
I encounter have no interest in 
relrgtron 2ateall2 I find that very 
sad." The other Wiccan priestess, 
Selena Fox, spoke of the interfaith 
celebrations of the Spring Equinox 
that Circle Sanctuary has hosted on 
its land, inviting people of many 
traditions from the Madison, Wisconsin 
area. 


Many are involved in interfaith dia- 
logue, but not in a self-conscious 


way. They are activists whose very 
life involves dialogue, but who do not 
think of it as "interfaith dialogue." 
For example, Lalitha Das spoke of the 
Women's Centre in Bombay, where women 
of the Hindu, Muslim, Christian and 
Sikh communities work together on 
common women's issues and yet are not 
at all conscious or explicit about 
their “dialogue". Gill Cressey lives 
in an ecumenical Christian community 
in the middle of a Muslim Pakistani 
neighbourhood in Sparkbrook, Birming- 
ham, where she finds meeting at the 
gate and over the back fence to be the 
primary locus of real interfaith dia- 
logue in Birmingham. A Sikh woman 
from Vancouver, Guninder Mumick, told 
USspae MYynetObe 41S. .to. provide shealph 
education to people of diverse cultures 
and religions. Infact; «interfaith 
dialogue is my everyday work." The 
WCC Guidelines on Dialogue stress that 
dialogue begins where people meet, and 
the places where women meet in the 
community may be in the context of 
health, education, or women's centres. 
These are some of the most vital 
centres of dialogue, even though they 
never think of "interfaith dialogue" 
as such. 


We learned a great deal about our 
context in Canada from an evening 
presentation by Canadian women. One 
of the Native American women, Kathryn 
Brooks; aostoldW.us gecthatyy, theiyi native 
peoples call North America "Turtle 
Island", and insist, in their respect 
for the cycles of nature and animal 
life, that "the human way is not the 
only way." We learned that fully 52% 
of all Canadians were not born in 
Canada, that Buddhism is the fastest 
growing faith in Canada, and that in 
Toronto there are more Muslims that 
Presbyterians, that 80% of the Indo- 
Canadians are Sikhs. The ethos of 
Canada as a multicultural society is 
strong. On one evening, all of us 
were guided on a "walking tour" of a 
single neighbourhood in suburban 
Toronto where we visited a Chinese 
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Buddhist temple, a mosque and Islamic 
centre, and a synagogue - all within a 
short distance of one another. 


For some women at the conference, 
however, it was striking to discover 
the absence of particular connections 
with other faiths. "I had never 
before met a woman of the Sikh faith", 
said an orthodox Jew from New York. 
Two of the Native American women 
admitted candidly that they not only 
had never met a Sikh, but had never 
heard of them. Some had never met 
Native American women, and many had 
never met anyone who considered 
herself a Wiccan, or part of the 
Covenant of the Goddess. A Buddhist 
woman from Thailand acknowledged that 
in her own country, which is 94% 
Buddhist, there is little interfaith 
dialogue, so her experience of other 
faiths has come largely through 
international work. 


Toward the end of the week, we knew 
one another well enough to discuss the 
issue of our stereotyping of one 
another. For example, many had 
initially wondered, who are _ these 
women who describe themselves as 
“"neo-pagans" and speak of the earth 
and the cycles of seasons with such 
authority and connectedness? It was 
sobering to realize how some of our 
own initial feelings of uncertainty, 
fear, and suspicion on meeting women 
who claimed to be followers of the 
Goddess, were precisely the feelings 
that led to the ostracism and death of 
women who became regarded as "witches" 
in late medieval Europe or colonial 
New England. During our days together, 
feelings of suspicion and discomfort 
were quickly overcome by the warmth 
and vibrance of these two women, 
Margot and Selena. 


There were other stereotypes to cope 
with as well. A Hindu woman, Jaji 
Mandana from India, introduced her 
talk on Hindu rituals with the words, 
"Most people have the idea that Hindus 


have too many gods, and Krishna too 
many wives!" The Buddhist women 
admitted that there had been stereo- 
types and prejudices to overcome - 
especially between Asian Buddhist 
women ("Buddhist by birth") and 
American Buddhist women ("Buddhist by 
choice"). For these Buddhist women, 
the discovery of one another had been 
one of the real gifts of the week. A 
Sikh woman from Vancouver said, "I 
came to Canada in 1971, and no one 
asked me until 1984 if I was a Sikh. 
That was the year Mrs. Gandhi was 
assassinated by a Sikh. Since then , 
prejudice and stereotyping has been 
terrible for our community." A 
Canadian Muslim woman, Aida Graff, 
spoke of growing up in France, the 
only "non-Christian" in a Roman 
Catholic convent school, where her 
people were referred to as the 
"infidels". Muslim women as a whole 
felt strongly that one priority of 
dialogue should be to speak out about 
the "misconceptions and distortions" 
about Islam, which represent the 
“predominant perspectives in the 
West." Discovering our own stereo- 
types and our own racism are critical 
issues for all of us, and were among 
issues listed as “most important" and 
"most difficult" to discuss. Muslim, 
Jewish and Sikh women all considered 
racism and anti-semitism to be "life 
and death" issues for them. 


Were one to try to summarize _ the 
revolution that seems to be in pro- 
gress with the emergence of women's 
voices into the mainstream of their 
respective religious traditions, or 
the emergence of women's voices at 
margins of their respective 
traditions, I would say that it is a 
multifaceted revolution. What follows 
is an attempt to characterize some of 
its facets with the broadest’ of 
strokes, drawing upon the discussions 
of the conference. 


It is a revolution of lanquage. No 
matter what language we speak, there 
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is a sensitivity to how we are included 
in or excluded from experience by the 
very words we use. AS one woman put 
it, "The limits of language are the 
limits of our experience." Inclusive 
language is not just a new and polite 
way of speaking, though it may begin 
that way. It is a new way of think- 
ing, and means becoming visible and 
audible in our own speech. Men does 
not mean, certainly has not historic- 
ally meant, women and men. Brother- 
hood does not mean, certainly has not 
historically meant, brothers and 
sisters. Were it so, our world would 
be a very different place today. We 
struggle with language as we struggle 
with who it is we mean when we say 
"we". 

How do we speak of our differences, 
and where do we stumble over our very 
words because they catch us in contra- 
dition. Words like "non-white" as it 
has been used in South Africa, words 
like "the Judeo-Christian tradition" 
as it has been used in the modern 
West, words like "underdeveloped", 
"developing", the "third world" - all 
of these are not just ways of speaking 
that need to be challenged. They are 
ways of thinking that need to be 
challenged, and need to be confronted 
in our very ways of speaking. 


It is a revolution of history What 
constitutes our past? What constitues 


our religious tradition? This too has 
been challenged and rethought by women 
in addressing anew the question of 
what the past of our religious tradi- 
tion has been. Much of what we have 
read and come to know as the "history" 
of our religious traditions has simply 
not included the history of women in 
those traditions. Women's voices, 
women's names, women's rituals, songs, 
lives and deaths - all of this we as 
women, we as women and men, would 
rediscover and reclaim as we try to 
claim anew the spiritual tradition in 
which we stand. Retrieving women's 
voices in history, "recovering the 
mothers", as Connie Parvey, a 


Christian pastor, put it, is not easy, 
but it is happening. As a Hindu woman 
and scholar, Vasudha Narayanan, said, 
"My tradition goes back to about the 
lith century and honours several 
Saints who are women. I am concerned 
about the retrieval of images of the 
feminine from the Sri Vaisnava 
literature - the goddess, the saints, 
and other women of the community who 
have been forgotten, or who remain 
“the wife of so and so". Fifty years 
from now, a book on the history of 
Christianity, Judaism or Hinduism will 
show us a different history. 


The sense that history is not some- 
thing that turns us toward the past 
alone, but that turns us also to the 
present, was articulated by many women. 
Buddhism is a tradition in-process, 
becoming something new not only in Sri 
Lanka but also in North America. The 
Jewish tradition is changing before 
our eyes as women scholars and inter- 
preters of the tradition gather in 
international conferences with 
increasing frequency. A Canadian 
Muslim woman, Aisha Khan, said of her 
situation: "A lot of Muslim women 
have grown up here without’ the 
chattles of Muslim cultures in other 
countries which have influenced the 
religion to such a great extent. Here 
in Canada we have the opportunity to 
start over again. We feel as if we 
are pioneers building Islam as_ we 
think it should be and as we think it 
fits the practice that we follow in 
this country." 


It is a revolution of  interpret- 
ation. Part of the revolution of our 
understanding of history is also a 
revolution of interpretation. What is 
authoritative in our traditions? If 
it is scripture, then how do we under- 
stand the authority of scripture? 
What happens when women begin to set 
their hand to interpreting texts that 
have long been interpreted primarily 

by men? The process of interpretation 
is as old as scripture itself, said 

one Jewish woman, and it is clear that 
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women are now about the business of 
reading and interpreting scripture 
with new eyes. 


Connie Parvey, a Lutheran pastor, told 
us of her experience with difficult 
texts in the New Testament, such as 
those in 1 Corinthians 11 about women 
keeping their mouths closed in church. 
"In my first studies of this text", 
she said, "I simply overlooked these 
negative references about women, 
considering them out of date, of no 
relevance for the contemporary church 
Situation." Many of us could identify 
with that same "method" of interpret- 
ation: ignore the problematic texts, 
pass over them as irrelevant for our 
faith today. But as such texts came 
to be used, as they are even today, by 
those who would exclude women from 
more active roles in the priesthood, 
for example, women such as_ Connie 
found that these texts could not be 
ignored. A more active attempt to 
address the role of women in the Bible 
needed to be undertaken. 


One of the many forms of interpret- 
ation was to look for the role of 
women who were there, named and 
unnamed, in order to make invisible 
women visible. Connie gave an example 
of a sermon she had delivered on the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15: 
11f£), about a father and his two sons 
- the older faithful son and _ the 
younger son who goes out to seek his 
fortune in the world. Luke does not 
mention or name a mother, but of 
course there must have been a mother. 
Connie made her her central theme: "I 
asked some questions about her and 
what her role might have been in this 
conflict, and how it might have come 
out differently if the mother had been 
included." Her theme of "recovering 
the mothers" from invisibility was one 
to which women of different traditions 
returned during the week. 


The fact that women have become inter- 
preters of scripture is beginning to 
constitute a revolution in our 


religious traditions. A great number 
of Jewish and Christian women are 
turning their hand to the explication 
of their own scriptural texts. That 
is, indeed, the meaning of being a 
rabbi in the Jewish tradition. As 
Caryn Broitman, a young Reconstruct- 
ionist rabbinical student put it: "I 
want to be respected as an interpreter, 
as a teacher, and I don't necessarily 
want to be agreed with, though I would 
like to be agreed with sometimes, 
fought with sometimes. But mostly I 
want to be respected as an interpreter 
of Torah. That is what is most 
important in all this." A Jewish 
feminist scholar from Montreal, Norma 
Joseph, said, "I find that there are 
things that we must reinterpret, there 
are things within our own traditions 
that are being resurrected and foisted 
upon us that are not the things that 
we would wish....Some things need 
reinterpretation, some things’ need 
proclamation, and some things need 
Simply to be thrown away." Another 
Jewish orthodox woman, Deborah Weiss- 
man from Israel said, “It isn't easy 
to be a feminist, humanist liberal, 
and also a halachically observant Jew, 
but I believe it is possible. I am 
fortunate to be a member of a 
religious community in Jerusalem in 
which I'm not aberrant in my aspira- 
tion to integrate these values. On 
the contrary, we search for and 
sometimes even find meaningful models 
from within the halachic system itself 
to inform such a worldview." 


Such interpretation is not only a new 
phenomenon in the traditions we know 
best, but is a new phenomenon in other 
traditions as well. Riffat Hassan, a 
Muslim, for example, has undertaken an 
interpretation of the Qur'an. Her work 
was inspired by what she called the 
"discrepancy between the Qur'an and 
what was happening in Muslim society." 
How could archaic laws be passed in 
1984 in Pakistan? How could the ethos 
of human equality and justice in the 
Qur'an be controverted by Hadith, the 
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"traditions" of the prophet, that seem 
to make women secondary to men? As 
Riffat put it, "I would be prepared to 
say in the light of my work that if 
the Qur'an were properly interpreted, 
which it has not been, then there is 
hope for women. But” I). have’-to- ‘say 
that the Qur'an as it has been inter- 
preted for 1400 years has not helped 
women. The way men have interpreted 
it is very anti-feminist." The dedica- 
tion with which Riffat addressed her- 
self to Qur'anic exegesis was eye- 
opening and exciting for many who had 
no idea that there are women like her 
at work. 


In the Buddhist tradition, Chatsumarn 
Kabilsingh from Thailand told us, "The 
trouble is that Buddhist texts were 
recorded by monks’ for the - monks. 
Therefore they tend to record what is 
against women, how monks are supposed 
to behave toward women. There is no 
message here of what women are sup- 
posed to do." She went on, "It is 
sometimes difficult to imagine a 
religious role for women in the present 
day because within the Buddhist context 
it is strangely absent....In order to 
assume a- religious role in the 
Buddhist context it is necessary to 
study the texts. You have to go back 
and see what happened in the time of 
the Buddha. Here it is heartening to 
find that Buddhist women in the past 
had proved themselves worthy....Among 
the ordained women, some of them were 
Singled out and praised by the Buddha 
for being foremost in observing the 
rules, being learned, having the 
ability to preach, being able _ to 
perform miracles....The records of 
some of these Buddhist sisters are 
preserved in the canon itself." An 
American Buddhist sympathized with 
Connie's original exegetical principle 
of simply ignoring the outrageous 
parts. She too had adopted that 
method. "When I read difficult 
passages of scripture, I would say to 
myself, ‘Well, that doesn't apply 
here. It was another culture, another 


time.' Now I am beginning to think we 
should address these scriptures and 
passages more directly." 


A Sri Vaishnava Hindu woman from South 
India, Vasudha Narayanan, now a pro- 
fessor at the University of Florida, 
wrote, "How can I as a Sri Vaisnava 
woman, trained in the academic study 
of religion, interpret scripture? I 
see my task as one in which the inter- 
pretation has to be historically 
credible... In interpreting scripture, 
I recognize that the literature is 
written against a partriarchal back- 
ground and, like my ancestors, I am 
selective in my choice of texts." She 
also sees that as men in Hindu society 
turn increasingly to engineering and 
become less competent and educated in 
their own tradition, and as women gain 
into Ph.D. work, the role of scriptural 
interpretation will increasingly fall 
to women. 


bie Ff a__revolution of experience. 
One of the most distinctive character- 


istics of the discourse of the con- 
ference was the absence of universal- 
izing speech. No one began her remarks 
Saying, “According to Islam..." or “In 
the Christian tradition..." There was 
a preface that contextualized her 
remarks within the context of a parti- 
cular strand of tradition, and within 
the context of her own experience. As 
one woman put it, "How much easier it 
is to begin establishing relationship 
and trust between us by collecting and 
connecting our experience." 


The revolution of women in religious 
traditions has to do not only with how 
we evaluate the past, the tradition, 
but how we value the present and our 
own experience in it. The courage to 
claim one's own experience as having 
some authority in our religious life 
is revolutionary. Among women it is 
far more common to hear those who 
contribute to an interreligious 
discussion say, "I do not speak for my 
tradition, but out of my context this 
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is what I think. This is what my 
experience has been." These are not, 
however, individualistic ad hominem or 
more appropriately ad feminem inter- 
pretations, but on the contrary, are 
grounded in context, embedded in 
particular context. I do not speak 
for Islam, for Christianity, for 
Judaism as a whole, in the abstract, 
and in general, but I speak out of my 
own particular context. As one Muslim 
participant put at, at 8 do not 
absolutize Islam, nor do I speak as a 
Muslim because of my adherence’ to 
Islam. I speak as a Muslim because of 
my surrender to God." Another Muslim 
woman, Asma Taha from the _ Sudan, 
spoke, "I am a Republican Muslim from 
the Sudan. Although I am_e speaking 
from an Islamic point of view, my 
point of view is opposed by many or by 
the majority of the fundamentalist and 
traditional Muslims...They don't want 
to hear any voice which speaks about 
equality between men and women." 


A young pastor from Sweden, Inge 
Olsen, told how young children would 
at first relate to parables by relating 
them to their own experience, and 
perhaps arguing with the parable if it 
did not seem understandable. 
Gradually the parables became more 
abstract as they grew up, and the 
examples from experience ceased. She 
said, "The apostles use expressions 
like ‘what our eyes have seen and what 
our ears have heard and what our hands 
have touched - that is what we bring 
to you.' That is a very intimate way 
of expressing faith. It comes out of 
their own experience. So I pose the 
question - How are the _- churches 
working today, whose experiences are 
heard and seen in what is proclaimed 


in the churches?" A Native American 
woman concurred, "We have been taught 
to distrust our own experience." One 


group reported at the end of the week 
that our discussion meant "getting our 

own life and breath back through the 
experience of other women." 


To try to speak out of one's own 
experience, not to universalize and 
speak in generalities about the whole 
experience of a people, and not to 
characterize the experience of 
another, without listening to how the 
other speaks of her/his own experience 
- all of this is foundational to 
interfaith dialogue, as much as it 
seems to be innate as an operational 
methodology of women. 


Seeing persons, not universals' or 
theologies, was also a gift that many 
took away from the conference. As 
Sylvia Boorstein later wrote from 
California, “I always see the faces of 
Jean Zaru, Deboroah Weissman, whenever 
I read the newspaper, or talk about 
political, social or religious issues." 


It is a revolution of leadership. 
What does it mean to our religious 


traditions that we are now, at this 
moment imaowhistory? undergoing a 
profound sea-change in religious 
leadership? There are new persons in 
leadership roles - women, among them. 
We know, of course, that there is no 
point in simply replacing one dominant 
group with successors from a previously 
subjugated group, what Gandhi called 
"British rule without the British". 
We are talking about new styles of 
leadership and new configuration of 
authority, not simply about new people 
in positions of leadership. 


What will it mean, for example, to the 
Buddhist tradition to have new generat- 
ions of nuns providing leadership? We 
do not know now. But in Taiwan, where 
there are now seven new nuns for every 
three monks, we can be sure it will 
mean something substantially new. As 
Chat Kabilsingh put it, speaking of 
her situation in Thailand where her 
mother became the first fully ordained 
nun, “Now we have come to the realiz- 
ation that Buddhism in the hands of 

the monks alone has failed. Tie es 
becoming irrelevant to our society. 
What do we do as lay people? The real 
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question for us is are there new ways 
of leadership that can be expressed by 
women, such that we do not fall into 
the old patterns. How can we do this 
and still stay in our traditions?" 


Sitta Campi, a pastor from Geneva, 
spoke of how, in the beginning, women 
who became ministers "had to forget 
that they were women", but more 
recently, she said "we have become 
more and more confident in our own 
ways of being ministers. We noticed 
that there were important differences 
between us and our male colleagues in 
the way we approached people, the way 
we celebrated the liturgy, the way we 
understood God, the world, and the 
ministry." A young Jewish rabbinical 
student Caryn Broitman, a reconstruct- 

ionist, spoke of her struggles to be a 
rabbi, since she had only male models 
for who a rabbi was to be. She said, 
"As I am struggling with how I am 
going to be a model for girls and 
women, it is happening without my 
having figured it out yet, and that is 
what is such a blessing. Every 
service that I've lead and every time 
I read the Torah for a new group of 
people, there has been a woman who has 
come up to me to tell me how important 
it has been for her to see me doing 
this, and to share with me some of the 
pain that she felt growing up and 
being shut out." 


It is a revolution of ritual. There 
is a sense in which all real revolution 
must involve ae ritual revolution, 
Since it is in ritual that our com- 
munities enact in their most self- 
conscious way, who they are and what 
their hierarchies and values. are. 
Rituals are the condensed dramas of 
our societies, and when they begin to 
change we know that real change is 
afoot. The presence of the leadership 
of women in such rituals therefore can- 
not be seen as "merely symbolic" in 

its ‘import, but «is. a ‘sign: ‘of deep 
change, and an image that will 
continue to reshape our consciousness. 


For many women there is a sense of 


living in two worlds. One Jewish 
woman told how she in fact belonged to 
two synagogues - one traditional and 


one which "takes a more equitable 
approach to women's participation in 
every part of synagogue life including 
ritual." In ritual, the tension of 
women in their own communities was 
deeply felt. “The rituals which 
discriminate against us also nourish 
us", said one of the Jewish women. A 
Catholic woman added, "The figure of 
Mary both nourished us, and yet was 
used to keep us in line. "Mary 
doesn't chew gum', we were reminded." 

And the absense of women's ritual in 
some of our traditions has been alien- 

ating and painful. One Christian 
woman spoke of having her first child, 
after eight years of trying to get 
pregnant. The only ritual marking of 
this event was the "Churching of 
Women" rite from the Book of Common 
Prayer. “I went all by myself. No 
one was there in that service", she 
recalled. “Now, thank God, there are 
increasingly ceremonies of Thanks- 
giving after Childbirth" in our 
churches. 


In the case of menstruation, the 
dfferences in cultural expression made 
the onset of menstruation a completely 
different experience. A Muslim from 
Africa said, "My grandfather was an 
African traditionalist, and when my 
Sister started menstruating my mother 
Slaughtered a fowl to mark the event. 
But now these rituals are changing 
because of ‘education’ and 
‘modernization’. We are forgetting 
the past of our own culture, and we 
are the poorer." 


The truth is we do not manage very 
well without ritual, even in a secular 
society. Experimentation with women's 
rituals has been a part of the women's 

revolution in several traditions. 
Many have discovered that new forms of 
ritual can be nourishing and trans- 
forming, and not alienating. Ritual 
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has the power to transform our estab- 
lished order and values; it is not 
Simply a celebration of what is. One 
of the American Buddhist women, 
Judith, spoke of having grown up in a 


non-ritual Protestant denomination 
where ritual seemed to be seen as 
entertainment, not real. In the 


Buddhist tradition, especially in the 
Vajrayana Tibetan strand of Buddhism, 
ritual was an enabling vehicle of 
transformation. Asma Taha from Sudan 
spoke of the ways in which her group 
of reformers in the Sudan had reformed 
marriage rites, eliminating the dowry 
and expensive parties for a_ simple 
rite and an egalitarian marriage 
contract. 


The experience of another ritual 
environment raises questions for us in 
an especially challenging way. It is 
very often in ritual that we _ sense 
most instinctively the boundaries of 
our religiousness. In one area of 
greater Toronto we went for an 
evening's “walking tour". Beginning 
at a Chinese Buddhist Temple Complex, 
we then went to a Mosque next door, 
and then a Reform Jewish Synagogue. 
For many it was a first visit. Jewish 
women who had never seen the inside of 
a Buddhist temple, were shocked to see 
the golden images of the Buddha, whose 
understanding of "idols" was challenged 
as they observed a few of our number 
press their hands together in a 
gesture of reverence, and bow their 
heads before these images. For Hindu 
and Buddhist women, it was the first 
time many had been in a synagogue. At 
first one could tell it seemed tame 
and rather dull to some of them, but 
when the curtain was flung back and 
the ark opened and the _ beautiful 
silver and gold-cased Torah scrolls 
taken out, there was almost an audible 
gasp, as if to say, "So they do have 
holy things here after all!" An 
American Jewish woman later re- 
flected, “Nobody's got the handle on 
it all. I approach in my own way, but 
God does not belong to me. God is not 


a Jew, not a reformed Jew, not an 
orthodox Jew. I was moved by the 
experience at the Buddhist temple. I 
found it appealing. But it is not my 
way. Nobody's got it wrapped up." A 
Canadian Christian woman mused, "Some 
things have an echo in me. Others 
don't. But I believe we send our 
prayers to the ‘same address', so to 
speak, though having different con- 
cepts in our’ minds." This was 
confirmed by Clara Tizya, one of our 
elders, a Native woman and an Anglican 
from Vancouver. “I know people from 
all walks of life of different faiths 
and religions, and I believe basically 
we all pray to the same God, only we 
do it in different ways. It is what 
is in our hearts that makes us what we 
are." 





Reflecting on the conference as a 
whole, Chat Kabilsingh from Thailand 
said, "The most interesting part for 
women in my own area to see would be 
the morning prayers and chants offered 
by women of different traditions 
because in my religious context this 
has always been done by the monks and 
it is almost unthinkable that women 
also can perform rituals. This would 
help expose them to various’ other 
religious traditions and inject 
positive attitudes toward women's role 
in religion." 


Inez Talamantez of the Apache nation 
moved us all when she told us, "When 
we sing our songs and pray in women's 
ceremonies to bless our young women, 
we sing and pray for all women every- 
where. When we Apache pray, you women 
are in our prayers." 


Lessons for Dialogue 


A The margins: a_good place _ for 
dialogue. For many women, their 


cultural "positions" vis _a vis their 
own tradition might be called "living 
with tension, and at the margins." 
"It is the tension between affirming 
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the community which has nurtured and 
Sustained us, and critiquing the 
community which has_ simultaneously 
broken our hearts and spirits", as one 
Christian woman put it. For some, it 
was insistence that we will neither 
align ourselves with injustice, nor 
will we throw the whole tradition 
out. We do not want to acquiesce in 
the community as it is, nor do we want 
to cut ourselves off from it. The 
balance between changing the community 
and fracturing it was one with which 
many women’ struggled. One Muslim 
woman commented, "I learned this week 
that no matter what religion women 
belong to, the people in the centre of 
religious institutions treated us like 
second class citizens." 


Women have a great deal of experience 
being at the margins of their tradi- 
tions. Akiko from Japan told of a 
woman being dragged off the stage at a 
Shinto shrine festival because her 
mere presence there had polluted it; 
and she told of her own position as a 
bride in a traditional Japanese 
family, using the bathtub only after 
the men had used it. Lalita told of 
the various ways in which women, in 
the brahmanical Hindu tradition, are 
seen as subordinate to men, quoting 
the’s line. »« attributed: emtoo Tulsidas; 
“There are three things that should be 
beaten regularly: dogs, untouchables 
and wives." 


As Friedelle Brief, a Jewish woman 
from Toronto, put it, "We are really 
going to the boundaries, to the 
borders of ourselves, and _ reaching 
over to talk with one another." There 
is a readiness to dialogue, to “reach 
over to talk with one another", among 
women who are already at the margins 
of their traditions. The reach is not 
so far. The investment in centrist 
positions of power is not so great. 


2. Diversity: we know it within, as 
well as between traditions. Among 


these women there seemed to be a much 


sharper focus on the internal diversity 
of each of the religious traditions. 
A broad spectrum was present amongst 
the Muslim women or the Christian 
women in our conference. Women perhaps 
experience the diversity of their own 
traditions more consistently than men 
because they do not share greatly in 
the "centre" and are constantly adjust- 
ing the "public tradition" to their 
own experience of the tradition from 
their perspective. 


That internal diversity within our 
traditions, though it at times posed a 
difficulty or embarrassment for some, 
was affirmed in our closing sessions 
as helping us to cope with and apprec- 
iate the diversity of the many 
religions. In summing up the issues 
that seemed "difficult to discuss" at 
the end of the week, the conflicts 
within religious traditions were in- 
cluded: some of our strongest feel- 
ings are aroused by disagreement with 
others, including men, of our _ own 
faith. This sense of internal divers- 
ity might also make us more apprecia- 
tive of the wider diversity, as one 
woman of the Wiccan tradition put it, 
"that spiritual diversity is not only 
acceptable, but essential for human 
and planetary survival." 


3. Change: it is normative, the way 
things are. There was a strong sense 


of the contingency of our "religions". 
They are more like rivers than estab- 
lishments, and the ability to see the 
structures of our religious traditions 
as fluid, as constantly in the process 
of reformulation and change, has been 
what has given many women the hope and 
courage to stick with it. The revolu- 
tionary changes now taking place 
within many of our religious traditions 
are changes in which many of the women 
present had been and continued to be 
personally involved, so much so that 
change was simply taken for granted. 

By the end of the week, many were 
speaking of "chaos and change as 
normative" for the traditions we know, 
even though we suspect that most of 
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the male leadership of our traditions 
would not feel comfortable with this 
formulation. As one Buddhist woman 
put it, "the chaos is the continuity". 
And as the Wiccan taught us in a song 
that many came to treasure, "We are an 
old people, we are a new people, we 
are a changed people. Deeper than 
before." 


Se Interdependence: a sense of 


common engagement. "My liberation is 
linked to your liberation", said one 


of the Jewish women to Jean Zaru, a 
Palestinian, about the situation in 
the Middle East. As Chat Kabilsingh 
put it, "At this crucial stage, women 
cannot work alone. They must’ come 
together to voice themselves as one. 
Leading women, religious or otherwise, 
tend to be too individualistic to the 
point of not being able to work with 
anyone else. I see this as a weakness 
which needs our immediate attention." 

There was a strong sense that women 
could gain greatly by working col- 
laboratively out of a conviction that 
our lives are interdependent - 
locally, regionally, and increasingly 
internationally. 


6. Involvement: not just reflection 


or theological discussion. One of the 
most striking features of the week we 


spent together was the total absence 
of a certain kind of theological 
discussion that seems to find its way 
into other dialogues. Not once did 
anyone raise the question of whether 
God or truth was to be seen in other 
traditions. I think it would be fair 
to say that none of the women there 
were vexed about the question of the 
salvation of others. We began with a 
sense of "we" already larger than the 
"we" of our particular traditions. 
The movement, therefore, was toward 
the issue of how we might be further 
involved with one another in the work 
of building a better world. 


In this regard, one of the Hindu women 
told the story of the sage Narada, who 
observed a farmer folding his hands in 


namaste to God twice a day, once in 
the morning and once in the evening. 
Lord Vishnu rewarded the farmer richly. 
Narada was irritated at this and asked 
Lord Vishnu, "Why do you prefer this 
farmer who only says two words of 
prayer, to me? After all, I sing your 
praises all day long." Vishnu did not 
respond but gave Narada a pot brim- 
full of oil and told him to carry it 
around all the next day until the 
evening. When Lord Vishnu saw Narada 
the next evening, he reproached him, 
"Why didn't you sing my praises all 
day today? Did you even think of me?" 

Narada replied, "I was too busy watch- 
ing that the oil doesn't spill to be 
Singing praises and thinking of you." 

Jaji Mandana, active in consumer 
issues among women in India, remarked 
that those of us, most of us, who are 
not engaged full-time in our religious 
activities or in interfaith dialogue, 
are doing important work. Whether it 
is, so to speak, tilling the fields or 
keeping the oil from spilling, our 
involvement is none the less valuable. 
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(Niles, cont'd from p.33) 
known in Asian thought as the Cosmic 
Christ. He says, "The reference to 
the Unbound Christ is not so much an 
attempt to disposses historical Christ- 
ianity of its Lord as the expression 
of a deeply felt desire to declare the 
univers- ality of Christ going beyond 
the limits of geographic boundaries, 
cultural background and spiritual 
traditions." 


The other common concern that Asian 
theologies must address is the reality 
of Plurality. During the early mis- 
Sionary movement there was a belief 
among the Western Christians that when 
confronted with the "truth" of Christ- 
ianity, people would give up their old 
ways and turn to Christian belief. It 

has become clear that is not the case. 


In A Lordship of Jesus  Christ~ and 
Religious Pluralism Samartha writes, 
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"Our neighbours, too, have their 
answers to the mystery of life and the 
tragedy of suffering. These answers 
developed through centuries’ satisfy 
them, and they are not seeking alter- 
natives, particularly in the Christian 
camp. In terms of spiritual depth, 
intellectual power, cultural richness 
and social solidarity they do not 
regard themselves in any way inferior 
to Christians." Rather than growing 
weaker, the religious traditions of 
our neighbours have grown stronger as 
a result of the confrontation with 
Christianity. 


It has become clear to the Asian 
Christian that there is a necessity to 
return to the Scriptures and reread 
them in the light of religious plural- 
aeys We need to unearth from _ the 
Scriptures a theology that does not 
limit us, but helps us to relate to 
our neighbours in the quest for truth. 


In Acts 10 God rebukes Peter for con- 
deming parts of his creation as 
unclean because it was unkosher in the 
eyes of Jewish tradition. God tells 
him, "What God has cleansed do not 
call common." 


I believe this image of Christ frees 
the Christian to come into dialogue 
with people of other religious tradi- 
tions in a more sincere’ fashion. 
Truly believing that other traditions 
have valid and important insights into 
the nature of God and humankind, dia- 
logue is vital if we are to come to a 
truer understanding of God's creation. 
In the words of M.M.Thomas, "...dia- 
logue among faiths at spiritual depths 
can best take place in the modern 
world at the point where they are all 
grappling with tthe spiritual self- 
understanding of the modern man, and 
the problems of true self-realization 
or fulfilment of true humanity within 
modern existence." 


Damayanthi Niles is a_ theological 
student at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, New Jersey. She is’ the 
grand-daughter of the well-known Sri 
Lankan theologian, D.T. Niles. 


DIALOGUE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Marlin VanElderen 


On the agenda when the Working Group for the WCC sub-unit on Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths met in Casablanca in June was a review of 


the current status of ecumenical 


relations with several religious 


communities. Marlin VanElderen, editor of One World, who attended the 
meeting, gives the following summary, first reported in the Ecumenical 


Press Service. 


CHRISTIAN-JEWISH RELATIONS 


Swedish Lutheran Biorn Fjarstedt des- 
cribed a statement adopted last year 
im” elgcuna,  oweden,  by-. the © WCC*s 
Consultation on the Church and the 
Jewish People (CCJP) as the culmination 
of 40 years of ecumenical introspection 
and dialogue on Jewish-Christian 
relations. Its main points, he _ said, 
ater e.ls tne “continuing —Valiaity OL 
God's covenant with the Jewish people; 
(2) repudiation of anti-Semitism and 
of contempt for Judaism; (3) recogni- 
Mog toe one Living, “Uraoreoron OL 
Duivaism. as a= Gitte Of GOG 7)" 4) 
rejection of “coercive proselytism" as 
“incompatible with Christian faith"; 
and (5) the common responsibility of 
Jews and Christians to witness’ to 
God's righteousness and peace and to 
work for justice, reconciliation and 
the integrity of creation. 


Agreeing that this phase of Jewish- 
Christian dialogue has been 
"Eurocentric", Fjarstedt argued this 
was necessary because Europe had to 
deal with its own history, climaxing 
im tue tragedy of the Holocausc. 
Moreover, he said, the way European 
Christians interpreted Judaism "has 
been carried to Africa and Asia 
through our theology and our hymns". 


Today, he said, although the insights 
from Sigtuna must still penetrate into 
the consciousness of North Atlantic 
churches, ecumenical Jewish-Christian 
dialogue should “think of itself from 
a Third World perspective", a context 
in which "there is the haunting reality 
of the poor and the oppressed and a 
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new emerging consciousness of human 
rights, democracy and the partici- 
pation of women in the struggle for a 
better world". 


Despite important differences, Jews 
and Christians "share the vision of 
the kingdom of God", Fjarstedt said. 
"Can we in a continued dialogue pursue 
this vision a bit further and make a 
little clearer what we hope for? . : 
It is the Hebrew Scriptures’ that 
provide the nourishment among poor and 
oppressed Christians for the hope of 
God's coming rule." 


Another veteran of ecumenical Jewish- 
Christian dialogue - retired Church of 
Sweden Bishop Krister Stendahl - sug- 
gested its further development should 
concentrate on theological and ethical 
issues rather than "the history of the 
parting of the ways of Jews’ and 
Christians’. iIn~ particular, he said, 
the need in the Middle East today is 
for “less history and more justice". 
Sigtuna, he recalled, also spoke out 
against interpretations of the Bible 
which try "to give divine sanction to 
territorial claims" and "contradict 
the” “scriptural “demands~” for “-peace? 
justice and truth". 


Fjarstedt noted that theology = and 
politics have had far more attention 
than spirituality in Jewish-Christian 
dialogue. It was suggested that a 
reason for this is that Jewish partners 
in ecumenical dialogue are chosen by 
international Jewish organizations, 
who have their own agenda for inter- 
faith relations; and that this does 
not provide a diverse enough exposure 


to various currents within Judaism, 
including the mystical tradition. 


Acknowledging that Jewish dialogue 
partners have been primarily concerned 
to discuss the interlinked issues of 
Christian anti-Semitism, the land of 
Israel and Christian mission to the 
Jews, Hans Ucko, newly appointed WCC 
staff member for Jewish-Christian 
relations, suggested that "they might 
be willing to widen the discussion 
beyond anti-Semitism when the church 
has given evidence of some success in 
doing something about it". 


CHRISTIAN-—BUDDHIST RELATIONS 


Drawing on experiences on opposite 
sides of the globe, Rienze Perera and 
John Berthrong gave vastly differing 
assessments of Buddhist-Christian 
relations. 


Perera, a Sri Lankan Anglican, recalled 
that in the 1960s and 1970s dialogue 
flourished there. As _ Buddhists and 
Christians met in conferences to share 
ideas and responded to each other's 
publications, militancy gave way to 
tolerance. Dialogue was a way for Sri 
Lanka's churches, associated in the 
minds of many with the colonial power, 
to take part in nation-building. 


Today, said Perera, with his country 
in the throes of a social, economic 
and political revolution, keenness for 
dialogue has faded away. There has been 
a “hardening of hearts" on both sides. 
Buddhist leaders suspect dialogue as a 
ploy to convert their people. Christ- 
ians are withdrawing into their own 
communities, fearful of a "Buddhist 
political messianism that seems to be 
shaping the destiny of our country". 


Perera suggested that what is needed 
today in Sri Lanka (where there were 
2500 political killings in May alone) 
is "“incarnational" dialogue - which 
starts not with Scripture or creation 
but suffering people. Traditional 
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"conference" dialogue, he said, 
resembles "a discussion that’ takes 
place along the banks of a turbulent 
river where people are drowning". But, 


he added, the conference model is 
safe; to opt for the incarnational 
model, “entering the stream as 
pantnerst ja di siwto;~ take pthe, riskye of 
drowning. 


Berthrong, dean of a theological 
school in Boston, said academics, 
social activists and contemplatives 
are involved in a thriving North 
American dialogue between Buddhists 
and Christians, with some meetings 
drawing up to 800 people. Part of the 
reason for the success of this 
relationship, he suggested, is_ that 
there is no tradition of "built-in 
stereotyping, hostility and = wmisin- 
formation" between Buddhists and 
Christians in the US and Canada. 


Buddhism itself is growing in North 


America, largely because of the 
attraction of the "effective, lay 
meditation techniques 5 offers". 


Another strong point, he said, is the 
"do-it-yourself" approach of Buddhist 
teachers, who insist that converts 
test things rather than take them on 
the teacher's authority. North American 
Buddhism, he said, has’ substantial 
North American leadership and "an 
organizational style that fits well 
into the society". 


The success of this North American 
dialogue (in which the WCC has not 
officially participated) has not had 
an echo in the "home countries" of 
Buddhism, said Dialogue sub-unit 
director Wesley Ariarajah. One reason 
it has been extremely difficult for 
the WCC to develop Buddhist-Christian 
relations, he said, is the reluctance 
of churches in Asian Buddhist countries 
to. take part. ;These churches are an 
extremely small minority, except in 


Korea - where, a participant observed, 
new members who account. for |).the 
church's rapid growth are more 


interested in converting Buddhists 
than dialoguing with them. 


Another reason is language differences, 
which make it virtually impossible to 
sustain a dialogue with Buddhists 
unless one speaks Korean, Japanese or 
Chinese. And participants insisted 
that it is unrealistic to suppose a 
Single WCC staff member can assume 
responsibility for dialogue with both 
Hindus and Buddhists in Asia. 


CHRISTIAN—MUSLIM RELATIONS 


In a series of five regional confer- 
ences since 1986 the WCC has brought 
together Christians and Muslims from 
French-speaking Africa, Asia and the 
Pacific, Europe and the Middle East, 
Canada and the US, and English- 
speaking Africa to discuss issues 
ranging from stereotyping and funda- 
mentalism to economics, life and 
responsibility in society, human 
rights and minorities. 


The long-term objective is to articu- 
late a set of ecumenical guidelines 
for Christian-Muslim relations. In the 
process, networks of people committed 
to dialogue are being built = and 
strengthened in each region. For 
example, Nigerian Christians and 
Muslims present at the June _ 1989 
consultation for English-speaking 
Africa in Arusha, Tanzania, agreed to 
form an association to address 
continuing interfaith tensions in 
their country. 


Participants in the Casablanca meeting 
spoke of the diversity that makes 
global generalizations about Christian- 
Muslim relations hazardous. Poignant 
testimonies came from the Middle East. 
Milia Khodr of Lebanon said many 
ordinary people in her country "are 
doing dialogue without thinking of it 
as dialogue. Our suffering and 
struggles unite us beyond all our dif- 
ferences and the boundaries’ others 
want to create". Jean Zaru, a Palestin- 
ian, noted that "Palestinian Christians 
and Muslims have never been so united 
as they have been during the intifada". 
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At the same time, she spoke of 
Palestinian Christians' twofold 
Struggle - against the perception of 
their neighbours that they are "part 
of the Christian West" and against the 
ignorance of many Christians from 
elsewhere "that there are Christians 
in the Middle East". 


An Asian participant spoke of the 
conditions in which young women from 
the Philippines live as housemaids in 
the countries of the Gulf. In his 
country, said an Indonesian professor, 
politics heightens tensions, with 
"Muslims nervous about the process of 
the Christianization of individuals, 
and Christians nervous about the 
process of Islamization of the whole 
society". 


Lebanese sociologist Tarek Mitri noted 
the usefulness of contacts with repre- 
sentatives of world Muslim organiza- 
tions and of dialogue with Muslims, 
many of them academics, who might be 
described as "innovators". But he 
warned against undertaking this dia- 
logue supposing that it will favour 
reformation in Islam. Such dialogue 
partners do not represent or speak for 
Islamic mystics or militants or for 
the vast majority which he _ called 
"silent Islam". Contact with this last 
group, according to Mitri, must come 
through people "who have - concrete 
experience in struggling alongside 
Muslims in areas like education and 
social work". 


Several unfinished issues oon _ the 
Christian-Muslim dialogue agenda were 
highlighted. One, said Mitri, is 
Muslim suspicion of dialogue as "a 
kind of scaffolding for mission 
agencies" and of church aid projects 
as just one more means of proselytism. 
Another is religious freedom and 
Minority rights, questions that arise 
in different forms in both Middle East 
Muslim-majority countries and 
"Christian" countries (for example, 
Turkish and Moroccan migrants in 
Western Europe). A third is the 


relationship of religion and _ state. 
MIisicit possible;2j«Mitri askedsaatteo 
address questions like secularization 
and the legitimacy of political 
authority not in a comparative way, 
but as Christians and Muslims 
together?" Sometimes, he said, that 
may mean risking dialogue that is 
confrontational rather than irenic. 


CHRISTIAN-HINDU_ RELATIONS 


"Hinduism is a very ‘dialogical' 
religion," observed WCC Dialogue 
sub-unit director Wesley Ariarajah. 
“Historically, Hindus have never been 
afraid of the preaching of the gospel. 
At the same time, they have always 
understood Hindus as ‘the people of 
the land of India'." 


Discussion in Casablanca made clear 
how that openness has both positive 
and negative implications for Hindu- 
Christian dialogue. Hinduism is "a 
family of religions", said Selvanayagam 
Israel, a Church of South India theo- 
logian, “and it has an extraordinary 
capacity to absorb contradictory 
features. There is a consistent effort 
on the Hindu side to simplify, to 
generalize, to cover up differences 
superficially." 


From the side of the church, several 
participants noted, a big problem is 
created by Christian mission, which 
has too often tried to take advantage 
of this openness of Hinduism. Though 
efforts to overturn Indian constitu- 
tional protection of the right to 
change religion have failed, Ariarajah 
said, a serious crisis has been pro- 
voked by "crusade-style" Christian 
evangelism which seeks converts. by 
speaking uncharitably about Hinduism. 


It is largely in theological schools 
and study centres that Christian-Hindu 
dialogue in India takes place, Israel 
noted. Young Christian students are 
being encouraged to do _ post-gradute 
study in Hinduism; and programmes for 
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multireligious education by extension 
have been initiated. None of the major 
churches in the country has an 
official "dialogue" staff person, he 
said. 


The easiest Hindu dialogue partners, 
said Ariarajah, are classically trained 
intellectual élites. But involvement 
in dialogue with them, he added, may 
obstruct ecumenical efforts to deal 
meaningfully with the problems of 
those people who continue to suffer 
oppression under the traditional caste 
system. 


Besides interreligious cooperation in 
nation-building, Israel said, an 
important priority for Hindu-Christian 
dialogue is in working together for 
social change, “mobilizing religious 
resources for justice in a country 
where 55 per cent of the people live 
below the poverty line, and exploita- 
tion and corruption are mounting". But 
that raises a range of difficulties, 
he observed, though there have been 
notable examples of cooperation - for 
example, the struggle of Christian and 
Hindu women against sati (women immo- 
lating themselves on their husband's 
funeral pyre). 


Christian charitable action may block 
social change, said Israel. "Has Mother 
Teresa asked why people continue to be 
destitute on the streets of Calcutta?", 
he asked. At the same time, to go 
beyond charity and work for genuine 
social change will inevitably bring 
about trouble with the powers that be. 


In,.~,.recent ..years, observed working 
group moderator Diana Eck, MHindu- 
Christian dialogue outside of India 
has expanded, with the growth of 
worldwide networks of Hindus, especial- 
ly in large cities in the West. She 
spoke of efforts to bring Hindus in 
the diaspora under a single umbrella, 
global Hindu conferences, and publi- 
cations and promotional materials 
which are often skillfully presented 
to appeal to a Western audience - even 


if some of the groups which sponsor 
such activiites are widely considered 
as reactionary by many Hindu leaders 
in India. 


TRADITIONAL RELIGION 


Staff and financial restrictions have 
limited WCC involvement in dialogue 
with people of Traditional Religions 
to three consultations in Africa 
(1973, 1978, 1986) and one in Canada 
(1987). Two participants in the 
Casablanca meeting - Rose Zoé-Obianga 
of Cameroon and Malcolm Chun of Hawaii 
- accented the urgency of redressing 
this "benign neglect". 


As Ghanaian theologian Kofi Asare Opoku 
said in a paper prepared for Casa- 
blanca, "a religion is not important 
only because Christians and scholars 
deem it to be such. All _ religions 
deserve our serious attention because 
they provide for their adherents a 
source of truth which gives meaning 
and significance to their lives and at 
the same time represent an encounter 
between God and humankind. This en- 
counter, as people in the different 
religious traditions experience it, 
tells us more about how God deals with 
women and men everywhere." 


One particular feature of this dia- 
logue is its inextricable connection 
with the issue of how the gospel takes 
root in different human cultures. As 
working group moderator Diana_ Eck 
pointed out, "many of the interlocutors 
Mm Ssthis: ydialogue ~ are’ part” of “the 
church". Yet the attitude persists 
that these traditional beliefs are 
somehow "inferior", reflected in the 
derogatory quip quoted by someone in 
Casablanca that "sub-Saharan Africa is 
50 per cent Muslim, 50 per cent 
Christian, and 100 per cent pagan". 


"Neither ‘simple African believers' 
nor our theologians can escape dia- 
logue," Zoé-Obianga said, "not only 
with experts in African Traditional 
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Religion but also with their own 
culture, out of which these religions 
arise." She described African Tradi- 
tional Religion as "an expression of 
African identity", and said that when 
Christian missionaries came, "they 
opened up a gap, which is_ being 
maintained by some African Christian 
leaders today, between Christianity 
and this identity, leaving us perpetu- 
ally uprooted". 


Among obstacles to this dialogue, she 
stressed the language problem. "Ninety 
per cent of Africans speak neither 
English nor French," she noted, and 
any dialogue in depth with African 
Traditional Religion would have to be 
carried on in indigenous African lan- 
guages. "But practitioners of African 
Traditional Religions know these 
languages to their roots, whereas 
African Christian theologians have 
been uprooted by being obliged to 
speak English or French, which changes 
our categories of thinking." 


Chun emphasized that people of Tradi- 
tional Religions “speak out of the 
experience of life", but that’ the 
churches have failed to come to terms 
with the challenges of what they are 
Saying. Pointing to the “plight of 
indigenous people around the world, he 
faulted churches for being part of the 
problempre’in Brazil,” *her’said, °-"the 
government and transnational corpora- 
tions are killing indigenous’ people 
every day, but all the churches seem 
to be worried about is that they are 
cutting down trees in the rain forest." 


Participants observed that the issue 
of dialogue with Traditional Religions 
is also being addressed in other parts 
of the WCC, including discussions 
Since the Sixth Assembly on Gospel and 
Culture, involvement by the Programme 
to Combat Racism in the land rights 
issue, and the work of the Christian 
Medical Commission on traditional 
healing methods. 


(Comments on Sikhism will appear in 
the next issue) 


CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM RELATIONS IN UGANDA 


Abasi Kiyimba 


INTRODUCTION 


This is not a paper in the true sense 
of the term. It is simply’ the 
reflections of an individual over an 
issue that affects the destiny of a 
people in the land of his nativity. 
Such reflections could be extremely 
subjective or grossly uninformed and 
in both cases, they would not be help- 
ful to a journal like this whose 
actual aims are as stipulated in the 
term "Dialogue with people of living 
faiths". And yet it is not completely 
possible to avoid a little subject- 
ivity. For we come to dialogue like 
books in a library, clearly labelled - 
Muslim or Christian. We then attempt 
not to bridge the gap, if one exists, 
but to harmonise it. What is important 
really is not that one is subjective, 
but that this subjectivity is based on 
some authority, and that zt is 
positive in nature and spirit. 


My understanding of the mission of the 
present undertaking is that it is to 
examine the present state of Christian- 
Muslim relations with the view to 
strengthening them where they may be 
weak, and to positivising them where 
they may be negative. Such a venture 
necessarily requires commitment to the 
ideal of promoting greater understand- 

ing between man and fellow man, and 
the will Sto jsustain eit .ealt tcal lepton: 
Sincerity and willingness to subject 
one's personal circumstances, wide 
environment, history and above all, 
theology in search of a "positive 
loophole" that would enable one _ to 
appreciate the views and feelings of 
others on matters that are otherwise 
controversial, and learn to agree to 
disagree without prejudice or 
antagonism. 
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There need not be a problem or a crisis 
in interpersonal relations before this 
kind of dialogue can take place. The 
whole approach to the discussion of 
Christian-Muslim relations’ therefore 
need not take the problem-solving 
approach. It could simply be aimed at 
fostering good understanding between 
fellow human beings whom history and 
circumstances may have separated. But 
in Uganda, we have a problem, and must 
therefore discuss it as_ such. The 
upbringing of an individual may be the 
beginning of a national crisis. For, 
he may be brought up to dislike those 
who believe in religion xX or Y. 
Certain aspects of our history are a 
liability, especially when considered 
in circumstances as those we live in 
where it is desirable to develop a 
good member of society. We cannot 
afford to have ae=eperson's history 
glaring in a manner that would trap 
that person into the feuds of their 
ancestors. At the same time, if 
history has given way to injustice, 
real or apparent, in the day-to-day 
circumstances of the believers in the 
different faiths, then this dialogue 
would be invaluable if it caused this 
injustice to be addressed and correct- 
ed. The problem in Uganda is that 
history has given certain communities 
a headstart over others, and this some- 
times is a cause of sour relations. 
Finally, we need to re-examine our 
theology. We shall find that we have 
more in common than we _ cared _ to 
acknowledge. 


INDIVIDUAL CIRCUMSTANCES 
The circumstances of each individual 


participant in discussions aimed at 
strengthening relations between 


Christians and Muslims are quite vital 
as they determine various outlooks on 
the problem. As I said earlier, these 
are my reflections; but they are not 
made from a position of innocence. I 
am a child of these circumstances and 
a participant observer in some of the 
events that have made the recent 
history of my country. A personal 
testimony from me on this issue is a 
useful starting point. 


I am a Muslim by upbringing and con- 
viction. My family genealogy records 
two Muslim grandfathers; but there 
are several non-Muslim members of the 
extended family. I was born in Masaka 
district, which is by popular repute 
and number ratios, a “Gatholic 
districws; I went to one of the few 
Muslim-founded primary schools in the 
district, and there learnt the funda- 
mentals of the Islamic faith. I was 
brought up in the midst of religious 
conflict. The Catholics and the 
Muslims were trained to regard each 
other as enemies. At the same time, 
the Protestants and the Catholics saw 
eye to eye. The only two who got on 
well were the Muslim and the Protest- 
ant. The circumstances of my upbring- 
ing did not enable me to conceive of 
the expression "a good Catholic". 
There was one close relative, a 
Catholic old woman, who extended to us 
great kindnesses. She was always 
thought of either as not being a "true 
Catholic" or a pretender. For my 
secondary school, I went to a Protest- 

ant school founded by the Church 
Missionary Society (CMS) -  Busoga 
College, Mwiri. I went there poised 
to get on well with the Protestants, 
and I did. I did not deeply explore 
the possibility of strong personal 
relations with the Catholics - the 
life-long prejudice would not allow 
it. When I joined Makerere Univers- 
ity, I~ was allocated a Catholic 
roommate. If I had had a say in the 
matter, I would have refused; but I 
did not. So I went through a period 
of re-education. By the end of the 
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first year I had resolved never to 
change roommates. I had learnt the 
lesson that people are good or bad 
because they are that, and not because 
they belong to religion X or Y. I also 
learnt that the religions we had in 
Uganda had many values in common, 
which similarities could be emphasized 
in the interest of social harmony. We 
agreed, for example, to wake each 
other up for early morning worship. 
He went to the church for mass while I 
went to the mosque for the fajr 


prayers. There were a number of 
strong moral points on which we were 
agreed. For example, our room was 


never associated with sexual immoral- 
ity, as is often too common with 
university rooms. And as an act of 
goodwill and respect for what MI 
believe in, we agreed that pork would 
never enter our room. We stayed 
together for all the three years of 
our university study, much to the 
Surprise of those friends that had 
known me earlier for what I was. 


From this personal testimony, it can 
be seen that it is quite possible for 
one to be trapped in an unprincipled 
conflict for all one's life, especially 
if one is not lucky to have the break 
I did. In Uganda, many of the adults 
involved today in religious conflict 
were trapped into them in their youth. 


THE HISTORY OF IT 


The unpleasant aspects of the present 
day Christian-Muslim relations are the 
product of the history of our country. 

The country is a former colony of 
Britian - a Christian country. This 
has meant a lot. Among other points 
to note for example, the numbers of 
Christians are greater than those of 
the Muslims although the Muslims were 
here before the rest. It is also the 
feeling of the Muslims that’ their 
Christian compatriots were given an 
unfair advantage over them from the 
very outset. The history of Uganda is 
littered with eruptions of physical 


violence, which eruptions have come to 
be described as "Religious Wars". 
There is controversy over who actually 
started these wars, with Muslims 
accusing the Christians and _ vice- 
versa. For one wishing to strengthen 
relations, recriminations are a bad 
starting point. The point to consider 
meaningfully is whether it is possible 
to find means of harmoniously forging 
ahead as citizens of the same country 
without making an unpleasant history 
the ruler. This, however, must be 
accompanied with correcting the unjust 
legacies of our past, as we cannot 
have peace without justice. 


THE PRESENT 


Uganda has featured significantly in 
the international press, and quite 
often in association with crisis. 
These crises of course have other 
causes like ethnic and class 
struggles. But for the purposes of 
this paper, I will focus on _ those 
conflicts that are based on religious 
disagreements. Before this I will 
remark that listening to international 
radio and perusing the international 
press, one gets the impression that 
life in Uganda is one long nightmare 
of conflict with everyone tearing at 
everyone's neck because of religious 
differences. This compels me to begin 
by asserting that there is an overall 
atmosphere of brotherly interaction 
between Christians and Muslims’ in 
Uganda. This is socially, economically 
and politically expedient. The major- 
ity of Ugandans have recognized that 
the choice to live together is the 
choice of providence; we do not have 
a say in it. And if we are going to 
live together, it had better be in 
harmony. As a consequence of this 
recognition, Muslims and Christians 
work together in markets, offices, 
public transport services, business 
undertakings, etc. In the process of 
living and working, they even have 
occasion to discourse over’ their 
differences in theological commitments. 
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Some have even taken a= positive 
scholarly interest in the other 
religion. They study it as part of 
the process of learning about’ the 
others. Only a few months back, I 
gave a copy of the Holy Qur'an to my 
senior colleague and Professor of 
Literature, Timothy Wangusa. He has 
been studying it and I find that every 
successive bit of knowledge he 
acquires about Islam makes us_ more 
able to live together, because he 
knows why we do certain things one way 
and not the other. It even becomes 
possible for him to predict Muslim 
reaction on certain issues, thus 
paving the way for smooth co-existence. 


In spite of this apparent disposition 
to get on well, there are factors that 
still haunt Christian-Muslim relations. 
Some of these are: 


Bi Memory of the past in which 
people of one faith may feel that 
they have been given an unfair 
deal by the others. 

2h A political struggle between the 
believers in the different faiths. 

3 An unfair distribution of national 
assets - the case in point is the 
Buganda Agreement of 1900 accord- 
ing to which land was shared out 
with the Christians taking the 
larger bulk of it. 

4. Misunderstandings of the  theo- 
logical positions of others on 
issues that really matter in the 
process of living together. 

5: A genuine difference in the 
doctrines of the two religions. 


Having said all this, I must also note 
that in Uganda we do not perceive the 
Christians as a monolithic entity. 
The doctrinal divide between Catholics 
and Protestants often transports itself 
into social relations. The Muslims 
and the Protestants in my part of the 
country have often found themselves 
united against Catholics. 


THE DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES 


The actual difference between Muslims 
and Christians is the difference in 
the system of beliefs. And yet many 
of the disagreements between’ the 
Christians and Muslims have been due 
to other considerations. For example, 
the religious wars of the earlier part 
of this century were not about whether 
the Qur'an or the Bible was right or 
wrong. The Muslims who were killed in 
1979 were not killed because’ the 
Qur'an was wrong, but rather they were 
punished for Idi Amin's_' sins. The 
differences exist. The Christians for 
example, do not accept the messenger- 
ship of Muhammad (Peace Be Upon Him). 
Consequently, they do not accept the 
Qur'an as a book of God. The Muslims 
on the other hand do not accept that 
Jesus is the Son of God that died on 
the Cross to save humankind from its 
Sins. And while they accept’ the 
divine origin of the Bible, they 
believe that it has been tampered with 
by people. As a consequence of this 
and other differences, there is a wide 
difference in the system of beliefs 
and nature of worship. But this need 
not militate against cordial relations 
between Muslim and Christian. For we 
ought to emphasize that which we have 
in common and play down that which 
would otherwise divide us. And the 
things that we have in common are many. 


The Muslims and Christians have many 
names of prophets in common, and with 
evidence that they refer to the same 
personalities. According to both 
religions, all of these were honoured 
men that preached obedience to God and 
taught virtues of patience and impecc- 
able morality. 


Islam is the only non-Christian faith 
that) sakes tt. Obligatory for. 1ts 
followers to believe in Jesus, his 
mission and his virgin birth. No one 
can be a Muslim if he does not belive 
in Jesus or await his return. But 
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there is a difference in the way 
Jesus' mission is perceived by the 
Muslim, and the nature of his promised 
return. 


The Muslims and the Christians also 
have in common the ethics and moral 
guidelines that govern their day to 
day lives. Of course there is a 
difference in the punishments that the 
religions each prescribe for offenders. 
But they are agreed that it is wrong 
«ye ag 1 i ig steal, commit adultery, 
backbite, etc. They ought to work 
together to try and see a better 
society. For the implementation of 
the law of God and doing all God's 
work with the view to establishing His 
Kingdom on earth is really our own. 


CONCLUSION 


There are no simple answers to _ the 
question of living together as 
Christians and Muslims. Every 
Situation ought to be handled after 
seriously considering the factors in 
play. Some of them are historical, 
sOCtai= Of OCU r inal . Whatever the 
factors and their magnitude, it is our 
duty to see a better society that 
lives in harmony. We therefore have 
the obligation to emphasize that which 
unites us and make an effort to dis- 
regard that which would divide us. We 
can ony do this if we have full under- 
standing of what the other believes, 
and are committed to the principle of 
respect and consideration of the 
feelings of every person. 


Mr. Abasi Kiyimba is' Lecturer in 
Literature at Makerere University, 
Kampala, and also Patron of Muslim 
students at the same University. 


CHAPEL TALK 


Damayanthi Niles 


At the age of ten, I left home to 
enter boarding school in South India. 
It was here that I had an experience 
that strongly affected my life. One 
day while standing at the wall of the 
boarding school compound a young 
friend of mine and I watched a village 
parade in honour of one of the local 
village deities. There was a great 
deal of singing and dancing and other 
festivities. After watching for a 
while, my friend turned to me and 
said, "Isn't it a shame that they're 
all damned?" Startled, I asked her 
why she said this. She replied, "They 
are, snot, Christians; therefore they 
are damned." These words shocked me, 
for, throughout my life, I have been 
told that God was not only a God of 
the whole creation, but also a God of 
love. The question how a God of love 
could. sturneg hist. backis On ssa vspart 2.0L 
creation plagued me for most of my 
life. 


It was only at the age of twenty after 
hearing a story told by my father did 
I begin to understand a little of why 
Christians are so exclusive. A friend 
of my father's, a Dutch theologian, 
whose name is Kaj Baago, was travel- 
ling around India. One of his stops 
was a Ramakrishna mission, which he 
toured with a number of other mission- 

aries. When they entered the living 
room of the area, upon the mantlepiece 
was a shrine with pictures of several 
deities from many different faiths. 
Among them were pictures of Shiva, 
Krishna, Druga, Confucious and Christ, 
etc. One of the missionary women 
became very upset and voiced her dis- 
may. After allowing her to speak for 
a few minutes, the old monk of. the 
mission turned to her with a gentle 
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smile and said, "Madame, please don't 
worry. He can take care of himself." 
It is after hearing this story that I 
realized Christianity spends a good 
deal of time defending a Christ that 
has no need and very likely does not 
want our defence. 


Asian Christians have inherited from 
the West an attitude of exclusiveness 
that is extremely hard, if not imposs- 
ible to support. A well-known Asian 
theologian and writer Stanley J. 
Samartha writes in an article titled 


The Lordship of Jesus Christ and 


Religious Pluralism: "While the lord- 
ship .Ob. Christus 2OnGLolL thes central 


affirmations of the New Testament, the 
Manner in which it was expressed has 
developed in the West, where religious 
pluralism was not a particularly signi- 
£icant.»factoras hoses sol .sUS.. whose 
history, tradition, culture and social 
relationship are different from those 
in the West do not find it easy to 
bear the burden of this heritage." 


In Asia only 2% of the continent be- 
longs to the Christian community. We 
are in constant and intimate inter- 
action with our brothers and sisters 
of other’ faiths, and des woul Ly 
becomes clear that they have a 
personal and spiritual integrity that 
equals and in some cases’ surpasses 
that of the Christians. It is imposs- 

ible to look at them and say with any 
real truth they are without God. 


Where does Asian theology find Western 
thought lacking? One is the Western 
perception of truth. Truth is viewed 
in Western thought as a static concept 
often embodied in the personhood of 
Christ universal and unchanging. So 


also is theology. Christian doctrines 
are valid and unchanging, enduring for 
all time. 


Truth in Asian thought is a relation- 
ship. We respond to truth in relation 
to how we understand the world. Truth 
is always coloured by our perceptions 
of what is around us. In other words 
our world views actually limit and 
Shape the way we see truth. There- 
fore, as we change, our perception of 
the truth also changes. 


That is why Asian theology is spoken 
of as contextual. Asian theology is 
in fact a general term to cover a vast 
variety of Christian theologies that 
are written in the continent of Asia. 
The theologies are as diverse as the 
continent itself. Yet, they fit under 
one broad category because of certain 
common concerns. ie wet ars tue fat Cita 
the theology must be contextual. Fie 
must speak to the Asian realities. 
C.S. Song would take it one step 
further that theology must be done 
with contextual resources. In other 
words, the histories of other people 
must be seen as equality and valid 
salvation histories alongside Israel 
and the Church. Because Asians’ see 
theology as contextual, we are then 
all the more able to accept other 
theologies like Black, Feminist, 
Liberation and even European Reform 
theologies as valid, as they too speak 
of a context. 


Christianity believed that God is the 
Creator of all. How is it then 
possible for us to decide what is good 
and what is bad in his creation. The 
Jewish tradition at that time had 
created a rigid system to box in God 
and say what was within his realm and 
what was not. God refused to stay 
within those boundaries. He accepts 
the prayers and alms of Cornelius the 
Gentile and tells Peter to accept him 
as one of God's creation as are all 
the people of the earth, birds of the 
air and fish of the sea. "What God has 
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cleansed, you must not call common." 
This passage suggests the inadequacy 
of a static notion of God's community. 
I want to examine some attempts’ to 
expand our notions of community. West- 
ern theology has accepted the Gentile 
who becomes part of the Christian 
community but rejects those Gentiles 
and Jews who do not. The boundaries 
are not broken, they are just as 
rigid, only the century has shifted. 


The Christian community centres around 
Christy But who is Christ? Western 
Christianity leads us to believe that 
we are saved through the grace of God 
ineeChnei sts What this view fails to 
realize is that Christianity belongs 
to Christ, Christ does not necessarily 
belong to Christianity. This idea is 
found in Western thought. Karl Barth 
talks about the irrelevance of all 
religion as human attempts to reach 
God. Because of our sinful nature, 
this is impossible. Christ transcends 
religion and secular history, becoming 
the link between humanity and God. 
M.M. Thomas, a well-known present day 
Asian theologian, takes this one step 
further. If Christ transcends all 
religions, is he then not free _ to 
confirm them all? in@uhzs~ Tarticie 
Christ-Centered Sycretism Thomas 
writes: "Karl Barth interprets 
religion as unbelief, as the creation 
of mankind in its rebellion against 
God. He sees the possibility of Jesus 
Christ justifying and sanctifying it, 
as he does the sinner in true religion, 
mediating the revelation of God. 
Barth's interpretation of religion 
included Christianity but of course he 
speaks of Christ's transformation of 
religion into the expression of faith 
only with respect to the Christian 
religion. But there is no reason why 
on Barth's own premise this’ cannot 
extend to other religions." 


The impact of this is expressed in the 
words of Samartha in his book The 
Unbound Christ of Hinduism where he 
speaks of the Unbound Christ, also 
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INTER-FAITH BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Martin H. F. Forward 


(The Rev. Martin Forward is Secretary: Methodist Church 
Committee for Relations with People of Other Faiths, 249 
Queens Road, Leicester LE2 3FP, United Kingdom. ) 


The works recommended here are a personal choice. Some of my readers will be 
surprised at what I have left out and perhaps by what I have included. My 
omissions are partly due to ignorance; busy parish ministers (and I was one 
until recently) cannot read everything, although many could and should read 
more than I do! I must also admit to being unimpressed by many books that my 
friends in the inter-faith enterprise have warmed to, so have not referred to 
them in this shamelessly subjective choice. 


I have included, where it seems necessary, the publishers and place and date 
of publication. No doubt, some works are published in a number of different 
places, but least I shall have provided one of them! Often the place is in 
England. I make no apologies for the fact that there is a rather British feel 
about this bibliography. All of us have a particular place of being, and mine 
is England. My friends will know that an inter-faith person could not live in 
a more interesting place. They will also know of my dissatisfaction, not with 
my location, but with much of the writing undertaken in this field by people 
from the U.K. 


‘Only connect’: this phrase from E.M. Forster’s novel Howard’s End, first 
written in 1910, means a great deal to me. I have to make all sorts of 
connections in order to pursue my inter-faith ministry, and novels are an 
invaluable help. They are not a luxury, but a necessity. I rest my case by 


quoting Jane Austen: 


"And what are you reading, Miss -?" 20h Lit ie only 
novel!" replies the young lady: while she lays down her 
book with affected indifference, or momentary shame....only 


some work in which the most thorough knowledge of human 
nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the 
liveliest effusions of wit and humour are conveyed to the 
world in the best chosen language (Northanger Abbey, 
chs5).. 


All Miss Austen’s novels are well worth reading if one wishes to understand 
much of human experience; what a person she was, living a closely-boundaried 
life, yet knowing so much about human beings! But, sadly, Forster’s A 
Passage to India is not of the quality of Howard’s End. It strikes me as 
displaying liberal condescension at its worst, though it is fair to say, that 
many would disagree with me. Much better are John Masters’ works. Many of 
his books tell gripping tales about multi-faith India in the days of British 
rule, and Bhowani Junction is something more, a compassionate and insightful 
story of Anglo-Indian (that is to say, people of mixed British and Indian 
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blood; not its original sense of Victorian Britons in India) search for 
identity. Han Suyin, writing about the world of China and its people, is also 
an acute observer of the varieties of human nature, and A_Many-Splendoured 
Thing is a marvellously observed and very touching cross-cultural love 
story. Chaim Potok’s My Name _ is Asher Lev is another very recommendable 
novel. 


What of these different worlds in which many of us live? Are there aids to 
Our understanding of them? Perhaps a way to that understanding is provided by 
listening to others who have lived cross-culturally. Lesley Blanch’s The 
Wilder Shores of Love (London: John Murray, 1954) is not a novel, but it 
reads like one. It depicts four 19th century European women who found life 
and love in the East. This is great fun and not to be missed! fTravel of 
another sort (the subtitles of her book) is described in Dervle Murphy’s 
Tales from Two Cities (London: John Murray, 1987). Ms Murphy spent some 
time in Bradford and the Handsworth area of Birmingham. The section on 
Bradford, a West Yorkshire town with a sizable Muslim population, is 
particularly gripping. It is an often harrowing tale of racism alienating 
minority communities, and of white people feeling dispossessed and enraged. 
It is written with a keen eye for the telling detail, and with compassion and 
honesty. Her reservations about the race relations industry, and especially 
about racism awareness courses (pp. 122ff.) need to be pondered by all people 
of goodwill. 


Ms Murphy writes about aspects of the contemporary British scene. Again from 
the British scene, Worlds of Faith: Religious Belief and Practice in Britain 
Today, compiled and written by John Bowker (London: Ariel Books, 1983), 
allows people from six major religious traditions who live in Britain to speak 
for themselves about what their faith means to them. What about British 
Christians’ responses to the multi-faith society they now find themselves 
living in? Christopher Lamb describes the society Britain has become, and 
prescribes for it in a book with the splendidly punning title Belief in a 
Mixed Society (Herts: Lion, 1985). He and Roger Hooker have produced Love 
the Stranger: Christian Ministry in Multi-Faith Areas (London: SPCK, 1986), 
a book whose charms have faded since I first read it. To be sure, it contains 
a number of helpful insights and it has a helpful appendix, written by Dr. 
Lamb, on ‘Mixed-Faith Marriage: A Case for Care’. However, the title causes 
me much concern. Biblical or not, it strikes me as both condescending and 
negative. Contrast it with a beautiful prayer from the Sikh tradition on 
faith: ‘There is neither enemy, nor alien, nor even a stranger - the one God 
pervades all’. A book edited by the writer of this bibliography called God 
of All Faith: Discerning God’s Presence in a Multi-faith Society (London: 
Methodist Church Home Mission Division, 1989) illustrates how and where people 
of faith meet, and the results. It also contains some suggestive bible 
studies. The same writer has also written two articles in the series ‘The 
Pastor’s Opportunities’ for The Expository Times. The first is ‘Christian 
relationships with people of other faiths’, and the second ‘Through another’s 
eyes: a Christian vision of God in a world of religions’ (Edinburgh: fT. and 
T. Clark: March 1988, vol. 99/6, and March 1989, vol. 1000/6). 


One of the problems of Britons abroad has been that very often they have taken 
with them their twin heritages of empire and a class system! This has led 
many British missionaries into an assumed superiority which has nothing to do 
with the gospel. Not all have trodden that path. Charlie Andrews was perhaps 
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the greatest missionary (though he sometimes quibbled about that designation) 
to India. He became friends with Mahatma Gandhi and the great Bengali poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, and their tributes to him after his death (pp.309-311) 
make touching reading in Hugh Tinker’s The Ordeal of Love: C.F.Andrews and 
India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1979). This book is a telling 
account of mission as friendship offered without limit across supposed 
barriers of race, religion and culture. 


Two other books which describe meetings between different worlds are Vincent 
Donovan’s Christianity Rediscovered: An Epistle from the Masai (London: 
SCM, 1982), and, even better in my opinion, Klaus Klostermaier’s Hindu and 
Christian in Vrindaban (London: SCM 1969). This latter is a marvellous 
book, and chapter 5, ‘Yoganandji, my brother’, is a touching tale of meeting, 
loving and learning. As an anecdotal sketch of many meetings over many years, 
Encountering World Religions (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1987) is hard to 
beat. Its author, Geoffrey Parrinder, is the doyen of British scholars of 
religion, and this book is undemanding, witty, and records the observations of 
a distinguished but sometimes underestimated scholar. 


Ireland, the Lebanon, the Panjab and Sri Lanka are just four examples of where 
religious people meet, and deal death rather than give life. Often, the media 
seems to encourage the myths that lead to religious tribalism and violence. 
In particular, unworthy books by journalists about Islam abound. Edward 
Said’s book, Covering Islam: How the Media and Experts Determine How We See 
the Rest of the World (London: Routledge, Kegan and Paul, 1981), illustrates 
the media’s and the so-called and often self-appointed experts’ compromised 
roles in this myth-making, devastatingly. A few journalists get things right, 
none more so than the BBC’s correspondent in India, Mark Tully. He and Satish 
Jacob chronicle Sikh and Hindu relations in the Panjab up until 1984, 
brilliantly, in Amritsar: Mrs Gandhi’s Last Battle (London: Jonathan Cape, 
19859 It is a sad but salutary tale of how we must get inter-religious 
relationships right or else risk alienation, violence and death. 


If we are to get them right, there are a number of necessities. First and 
foremost, we have to know what people of other faith believe, rather than what 
we assume they believe. A number of books have devoted their attention to the 
capacity of people of one religion to bear false witness against another. A 
particularly interesting one is Attitudes to Other Religions: Comparative 
Religion in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Britain by David Pailin 


(Manchester: University Press, 1984). It illustrates well that some things 
ought to have changed, but haven’t! There are lots of introductions to world 
faiths, some much more worthy than others. A particularly good one is Ninian 


Smart’s The World’s Religions (Cambridge: The University Press, 1989) a 
coffee table book of the best kind. 


We have also to attempt an understanding of the nature and purpose of the 
religions and of religious studies. A useful introduction to these issues is 
Geoffrey Parrinder’s Comparative Religion (London: Sheldon Press, 1977, 
edn). Eric Sharpe’s Understanding Religion (London: Duckworth, 963) 16 
invaluable. Eric J. Lott’s Vision, Tradition, Interpretation: Theology, 


Religion and the Study of Religion (Berlin, New York and Amsterdam: de 
Gruyer, 1988) usefully, though cautiously and in rather dense language, 


explores the relationship between the nature of theology in the world’s faiths 
and the nature of the academic study of religions. 
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Another thing incumbent upon us is to discover where we can truly meet and be 
ourselves as people of universal yet different faith. For many practitioners 
of inter-faith encounter, prayer provides the place. George Appleton has 
produced a number of moving spiritual classics. He is at his best in his 
editorship of The Oxford Book of Prayer (Oxford: University Press, 1985) 
which has a splendid section on ‘Prayers from other Traditions of Faith’. Now 
out of print but worth desperate attempts to locate in second-hand bookshops 
is Kenneth Cragg’s Alive to God: Muslim and Christian Prayer (Oxford: 
University Press, 1970). This wonderful anthology comes with a perceptive 
introductory essay. Nadir Dinshaw, a Parsee and a Christian, has compiled 
One Man’s Pleasure (Manchester: CARAF, 1982), which contains gems from a 
number of faiths. 


A further requirement is to recognize difference. All religions are not the 
same, nor do they always say the same things differently. John Bowker once 
wrote words to the effect that not all roads lead to Rome; some lead to other 
interesting places, such as Geneva and Leicester. He has written some 
stimulating books. One of these is the book I shall be found clinging to when 
I’m dragged out of my study by the firemen!: Problems of Suffering in 
Religions of the World (Cambridge: University Press, 1970) shows’ how 
different religions handle a (perhaps the) difficult question for all 
people. After I read this book, I saw much more clearly how differences can 
sometimes be baffling, sometimes infuriating, sometimes very creative. 


It is possible to meet as people of faith and cope with difference. Nobody 
should miss reading The Gospels and Rabbinic Judaism: A Study Guide, by 
Rabbi Michael Hilton and Father Gordian Marshall (London: SCM, 1988). This 
Dominican priest and Jewish rabbi have led groups of Jews and Christians into 
an exploration of New Testament and rabbinic texts. Some profound differences 
emerge, not least on the question, ‘Who can forgive?’ (psi 2 yk Yet 
participants have obviously coped and learned, and respected if not agreed 
with the others’ positions. 


The word ‘dialogue’ is held in much suspicion today, partly because many 
assume that it has no cutting edge, that it is talking together and avoiding 
controversial issues. Not so! In a splendid article, ‘Pluralism and 
Certitude - A Quest for Christian Mission’, in al-Mashir (Rawalpindi: 
Christian Study Centre, vol. XXX/3, Autumn 1988), Charles Amjad-Ali notes, if 

I interpret him correctly, that we should not be dealing primarily with 
di-logue, conversation between two parties, but dia-logue, a taking of one’s 
own logos (understanding or interpretation of reality) with the utmost 
seriousness (p.100). Good books on dialogue are hard to find, not least 
because most fall into the trap that Dr. Amjad-Ali points out. One that falls 
into this trap, but with illuminating results, because it recognizes that real 
differences and potentially far-reaching changes are involved for participants 
in dialogue is Reuel Howe’s The Miracle of Dialoque (New York: Seabury 
Press," 1963)". Likewise, David Lochhead’s The Dialogical Imperative: A 
Christian Reflection on Interfaith Encounter (London, SCM, 1988), which is, 
unusual in a theologian, tantalisingly brief. Real di-logue and dia-logue is 
between I and Thou, and Martin Buber’s classic book of this title 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1937 English translation) still repays careful 
reading. John B. Cobb Jr. wants us to go Beyond Dialoque (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1982), which will lead us, in the words of his subtitle, ‘Toward a 
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Mutual Transformation of Christianity and Buddhism’. Maybe so. I found the 
ride a bit rough though quite exciting, possibly explained by the fact that 
the terrain of Christian-Buddhist dialogue has been largely unexplored by me! 
Equally exhilarating, although rather contrived, is Ninian Smart’s World 
Religions: A Dialogue (London: SCM, 1960), in which imaginary people, a 
Christian, a Jew, a Muslim, a Hindu and two different Buddhists exchange views 
about beliefs which Professor Smart thinks common to all but which seem to me 
to be avowedly Christian in their formulation. 


Of course, it is very difficult to be totally objective. Some people don’t 
even try. It is worth reading ‘Christian Mission and Islamic Da’wah: 
Proceedings of the Chambésy Dialogue Consultation’ in the International 
Review of Mission (Geneva: vol. LXV, October 1976) just to see how two 
participants, one Muslim and the other Christian (you must decide for yourself 
to whom I am referring!), for all their factual knowledge, have made no 
attempt to understand another’s logos. Another participant in the Chambésy 
consultation, Bishop Kenneth Cragg, in a series of many writings, has immersed 


himself in the world of Islam, and interpreted it to Christians. More than 
that, he has suggested to Muslims not only what Islam is but what it could 
become. Some Muslims have, incorrectly in my judgement, accused him of a lack 


of understanding; would that more Bishop Craggs were around, in every 
religion, to interpret to us what our faith could be for ourselves and 
others. Those who know him or his writings will know that any accusation of 
arrogance is beside the point. His greatest work is The Call of the Minaret 
(Oxford: University Press, 1956). As a Briton, I remind myself that the year 
this book was published was the year of the Suez crisis, when Britain and 
France attempted by force to halt Nasser’s nationalisation of the Suez canal. 
Well, these are two ways in which Westerners can relate to the world of Islam, 
and I vote for the bishop’s! Kenneth Cragg has translated Kamel Hussein’s 
City of Wrong: A Friday in Jerusalem (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1959), in 
which the author, a Muslim Egyptian doctor weaves together Christian Holy Week 
and Islamic meaning. This moving and unique work is now out of print and, 
alas, likely to remain so; it is worth going to great lengths to get a copy. 
Another book displaying great sympathy from a different perspective is Maxime 
Rodinson’s Mohammed (London: Harmondsworth, 1971). M. Rodinson, a Jew and 
a Marxist, has written the best short introduction to the life of the prophet 
of Islam. More than that; in the last chapter, ‘Triumph over death’, he, not 
a believer himself, writes with great insight about Muhammad, and incidentally 

about Jesus too. Although I do not accept his conclusions in toto, I honour 
his scholarship, his sensitivity and his integrity. 


Of course, one can take religion (though never God) too seriously, one’s own 
and another’s. Gita Mehta has written a hilarious and devastating account of 
modern Western youth seeking light from the East in Karma Cola: Marketing 
the Mystic East (Glasgow: Fontana, 1981). 


Some inter-religious relations are particularly tricky. The Jewish-Christian 
one is a case in point. They share a common scripture, differently 
interpreted, which Christians call the Old Testament and Jews, the Hebrew 
Bible. Christians have called Jews ‘Christ killers’ and persecuted them. 
Some Christian biblical scholars call Judaism at the time of Jesus, ‘late 
Judaism’, making one wonder what kind of historians they are, who do not seem 
to have noticed the continuing survival of Jewish religion. (Of course, in 
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this matter they are polemicists and not historians). Christians and Jews 
have much to talk about in the modern world, if only they will. Christians 
will better understand the legacy of the past which divides Jew and Christian 
and breeds suspicion if they read Martin Gilbert’s The Holocaust: The Jewish 
Tragedy (London: Collins, 1986). Its almost 1000 pages make for enthralling 
reading, and amaze one afresh at Jewish courage and survivability, and at the 
appalling inhumanities perpetrated against them by the ‘Christian’ West. 


Some Christian biblical scholars have been learning from Jewish colleagues 
about the complicated world of first century Judaism. Indeed, reading the New 
Testament these days requires a knowledge not only of the distant past in 
which it is set, but of the horizons of the present which bound the under- 


standings we bring to this body of literature. I am in the midst of tackling 
Gadamer, Ricoeur and other such writers on this complicated but exciting 
matter of hermeneutics. A good way in to understand these New Directions in 
New Testament Study is via the book of the same name by Patrick Henry 
(London: SCM, 1980). Let me also recommend Paul Amonq Jews and Gentiles by 


Krister Stendahl (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976), which makes Paul a much more 
interesting topic of discussion for Jews and Christians than he has hitherto 
seemed. 


As for The Bible and People of Other Faiths, Wesley Ariarajah has put us in 
his debt by writing a book with that title (Geneva: WCC, 1985). Some have 


carped that in rescuing a more inclusive biblical understanding of other 
faith, he plays down the hard texts, to which the answer must be twofold: we 
have all heard the hard texts rendered many times in unimaginative detail; 

and, since the book is published in the ‘Risk’ series, it is presumably meant 
to provoke. One of the many merits of Kenneth Cracknell’s Towards _a_ New 
Relationship: Christians and People of Other Faith (London: Epworth, 1986) 
is that it takes a hard text like John 14:6 very seriously indeed, and makes 
it harder for us Christians than for those whom we have used it as a stick to 


beat them with! This book contains the considered reflections of the first 
secretary of the British Council of Churches Committee for Relations with 
People of Other Faiths. Mr. Cracknell has been a pioneer in inter-faith 


understanding in Britain, and his book is a must. 


Not only biblical studies, but theology itself has to be rethought in the 
context of a multi-faith society. A very helpful book in this matter, dealing 
with religious language, is George A. Lindbeck’s The Nature of Doctrine: 
Religion and Theology in a Postliberal Age (London: SPCK, 1984). Very 
illuminatingly, he suggests a move from understanding theological language as 
‘propositional’ (as conservatives do), or ‘experiential/expressive’ (as 
liberals do) to ‘cultural/linguistic’ (as postliberals should). 


In Britain, and no doubt elsewhere, inter-faith has regrettably become an 
industry, and many books have been written by people incompetent in the area, 
despite their great expertise elsewhere. Some writings by amateurs in this 
field are worth reading, as much for the light they cast on modern theological 
thinking as upon their insights into other faith. iy... ~particular ,..<the 
Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion at King’s College, London, 
Keith Ward, has written Images of Eternity: Concepts of God _ in Five 
Religious Traditions (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1987). From the 
tradition of Islam, he has chosen a minor work by a controversial figure, 
al-Ghazzali. Nevertheless, the book is fascinating and insightful. 
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We turn to theologians who actually know something about other religions. 
That word ‘something’ is an important qualification. It says much about 
modern religious studies in the West that scholars of the Christian religion 
are expected to know, in detail, let us say, an afternoon in the life of St. 
Augustine (one Augustine, or the other, but not both) whereas scholars of 
other religions are expected to know everything about at least their own 
religion of specialisation, if not about all religions. True scholarship can 
have nothing to do with either position. To my mind, the great figure of 
modern religious studies is the Canadian Wilfred Cantwell Smith, whose wisdom 
seems endless, but whose knowledge, despite the artillery of footnotes in most 
of his works, is reassuringly subject to human limitations. Much his worst 
book is The Faith of Other Men (London: Harper, 1972 edn), which attempts 
to understand another’s faith by means of interpreting one item in his 
religion’s system meaningfully. Yet my Buddhist friends tell me _ that 
Professor Smith’s knowledge of their religion is subject to question; the 
item he chooses is a ceremony for boys called Shin Byu; they would not choose 
it. My point is not to mock Professor Smith, but to question the assumption 
that in the matter of other faiths we can be, or should be expected to be, 
renaissance scholars. He has published a quite brilliantly illuminating 
lecture entitled ‘Is the Qur’an the Word of God?’, found in a number of 
books. (I recommend ed. W.G. Oxtoby, Religious Diversity: Essays by Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith, New York: Harper and Row, 1976, because the other essays are 
also such intellectual feasts). He argues that if you see the Qur’an as God’s 
word, it can become so for you in life and experience. The book by Professor 
Smith that I particularly want to recommend is The Meaning and End _ of 
Religion: A Revolutionary Approach to the Great Religious Traditions (New 
York: Macmillan, 1962) in which he argues against religions as a series of 
reified boundary systems, and for faith as a universal human quality in 
dia-logue with inherited cumulative traditions. It is brilliant, but flawed 
for me by its Western, Protestant emphasis on religion/faith as a personal 
matter. A useful counter to this attitude towards religions is the (long!) 
appendix to John Bowker’s Licensed Insanities: Religions and Belief in God 
in the Contemporary World (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1987). This 
discusses ‘Religions as Systems’, most fruitfully. 


John Hick is the other great, if controversial figure, in modern Christian 

theological assessments of other faith. His Copernican revolution, demanding 
that we place God and not Christianity at the centre of our religious universe 
of meaning, is a wonderful image, even if it functions suspiciously like an 
allegory rather than a parable. Gavin D’Costa’s doctoral thesis about John 


Hick’s Theology of Religions: A Critical Evaluation (Lanham: University 
Press of America, 1987) is nicely done, but there is no substitute for reading 


Hick himself. It is a pleasure to do so; he writes beautifully. I recommend 
God _ and the Universe of Faiths (London: Macmillan, 1988 edn), and God Has 


Many Names (London: Macmillan, 1980) as the best way into his work in this 
field. 


Hick has become associated with the attempt by some Christians to classify 
other faiths in ways either exclusive (there is nothing of value in the 
beliefs of others) or inclusive (all that is of value is so insofar as it can 
be related to what God has done in Christ) or plural (other faith has value on 
its own terms). The latest fruit of the pluralist position (which Hick 
himself espouses) is a book edited by Hick and Paul Knitter called The Myth 
of Christian Uniqueness (London: SCM, 1988). Although there are some good 
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chapters in it, I have grave reservations about the enterprise. I think the 
contributors would claim that the point at issue between them and their 
critics is whether all religions save. Is it? Salvation is a curiously 
Christian obsession. According to Christian scripture God saves, but he also 
redeems, loves, is father and lord. Moreover, salvation is, at root, about 
healing, not just about heavenly and hellish matters. Are these pluralists 
really inclusivists at bottom, seeing other religions according to Christian 
terms? Or is the exclusive/inclusive/plural model an unhelpful one? Or does 
the model need refining? Time will tell. 


One more area of writings must be mentioned, and that is that of journals and 
bulletins from around the world, reflecting different geographical and 
denominational relations of Christians with others. I should like to mention 
seven. Details about The Journal of the Henry Martyn Institute of Islamic 
Studies are available from H.M.I., P.O.Box 153, Hyderabad 50034, A.P., India, 
and about al-Masheer from the Christian Study Centre, 126B Murree Road, 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan. Discernment is published by the British Council of 
Churches, 35-41 Lower Marsh, London, SE1l /7RL, U.K. A new bulletin of 
Hindu-Christian Studies is much to be welcomed. If you would like to be on 
the mailing list, write to Harold Coward, Calgary Institute for the 
Humanities, University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2N  1N4. 
Areopagus is a Lutheran journal, available from Tao Fong Shan Christian 
Centre, P.O.Box 33, Shatin, Hong Kong. Then there is the journal you are 
reading, Current Dialogue. Since all bibliographies are a sort of shameless 
mixture of personal egocentricity and eccentricity, I should like to end by 
recommending my own occasional bulletin called Connexions, available from me 
at 249 Queens Road, Leicester, LE2 3FP, U.K. 


Martin H.F. Forward 


The Inter Faith Network 


The Inter Faith Network in the U.K. has produced an extremely informative and 
unique Handbook on organizations and groups active in interfaith work in the 
U.K. The editor, Paul Weller, hopes that this "will provide the bodies which 
are affiliated to the Network with more information about one another and also 
that it will introduce the affiliated organizations to the wider public". As 
background to this Handbook we quote from the Introduction which sets out the 
Network's constitution and its purpose in publishing the book: 


The Inter Faith Network for the United Kingdom was established to 
provide a more effective organizational framework for encouraging and 
Supporting dialogue at all levels between the different faith com- 
munities in Britain. It came formally into existence on 9th March 
1987 at a gathering of representatives from the affiliating organi- 
zations when the following resolution was adopted: 


Had. 


"We meet today as children of many traditions, inheritors of shared 
wisdom and of tragic misunderstandings. We recognize our shared 
humanity and we respect each other's differences. With the agreed 
purpose and hope of promoting greater understanding between the 
members of the different faith communities to which we belong and of 
encouraging the growth of relationships of respect and trust and 
mutual enrichment in our life together, we hereby jointly resolve: 
that the Inter Faith Network for the United Kingdom should now be 
established..." 


The Network's constitution sets out its aim as being: "to advance 
public knowledge and mutual understanding of the teachings, 
traditions, and practices of the different faith communities in 
Britain including an awareness both of their distinctive features and 
of their common ground and to promote good relations between persons 
of different religious faiths." 


In working towards this aim the Network promotes opportunities for 
dialogue between members of different religious traditions; 
encourages inter-faith initiatives at local level; provides guidance 
and information on inter-faith matters to the wider public; 
facilitates the exchange of information and experience; prepares 
resource materials; and maintains international links. 


Membership of the Network is not open to individuals, but they are 
encouraged to become involved in the activities of its affiliated 
organizations. The organizations which are affiliated to the Network 
fall into four categories: (i) national representative organizations 
from within the various religious communities of the United Kingdom; 
(ii) national inter-faith bodies; (iii) local inter-faith councils 
and groups; (iv) academic study centres and educational bodies 
concerned with religious traditions and the relationships between 
people within them. 


Because its affiliated organizations already represent such a wealth 
of experience and expertise the Network does not seek to replace 
them, but is rather a service organization with an enabling role. It 
provides a central point of information and reference for its 
affiliated organizations and for the general public by maintaining a 
computer databank, responding to enquiries for information, and 
preparing resource materials where gaps exist. Together with other 
co-sponsoring organizations, the Network is involved in the pro- 
duction of the three-times yearly newsletter "Interfaith News". 


The Network is not a policy-making body for the inter-faith movement 
in the United Kingdom, nor does it seek to provide a collective 
public voice for the various faith communities. However, it does 
provide a "meeting point" for informal consultation on matters of 
mutual interest and works to facilitate the fuller participation of 
the different religious communities in public life and to encourage 
their consultation on matters of public policy. 
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An important part of the Network's role is to provide relevant 
published information, and it is therefore pleased to offer this 
Handbook as a resource for the further development of inter-faith 
contact and dialogue. It is hoped that this Handbook will provide 
the bodies which are affiliated to the Network with more information 

about one another and also that it will introduce the affiliated 
organizations to the wider public. A Handbook is a tool to be used 
rather than a book to be read. Nevertheless, we believe that the 
wide range of beliefs, practices, organizations and methods of work 
reflected in the material which the Handbook contains will also be of 


interest. The Handbook was compiled on the basis that the entries 
were written by the organizations themselves, although within a 
standardised format. Authentic dialogue depends on the freedom to 


define oneself and we have tried to reflect that principle in our 
practice during the compilation of the Handbook. 


Finally, the Network recognizes that this Handbook only represents a 
beginning in producing the kind of information which it might be 
useful for us to provide. We are therefore currently examining the 
possibility of producing a more comprehensive directory covering the 
major religious traditions of the U.K. For the time being, however, 
we offer this Handbook in the hope that it will be a useful, if 
modest, contribution to the development of more inter-faith contact 
and activity at all levels of social and religious life within the 
United Kingdom. 


Paul Weller, Editor and Network Resources Officer, 
The Inter Faith Network for the United Kingdom, 

2 Taviton Street, London, WC1H OBT, U.K. 

Telephone 01.388.0008 


Within the U.K. the Handbook costs Pd. 2.50 inclusive of p&p. For orders 
from outside the U.K. Pd.4.00 inclusive of p&p. 


A new Risk Book 


A second and quite different book from the U.K. is the slim volume by the Rev. 
Andrew Wingate, principal of the West Midlands Ministerial Training Course 
based at the Queen's College, Birmingham. Encounter in the Spirit is 
written in the form of a diary, cataloging the informal meetings which took 
place between him, his students and members of the Muslim community in 
Birmingham. He tells simply and in a spontaneous manner, how he came to know 
many Muslims by meeting in their homes, sharing meals with them, and generally 
just being a friend. Their discussions are not always theological and one 
learns about the day-to-day happenings in a Muslim home in an English town. 
Along the way Mr. Wingate meets up with Hindus, Sikhs and West Indians, some 
with broad Birmingham accents, who weave in and out of the groups in a very 
relaxed fashion. The second half of the book is given over to reflections on 
faith, prayer and theology based on these multi-cultural dialogues. It is a 
book of our times and well worth reading. It can be obtained through the WCC, 
Geneva, price Sfr.8.90, US$5.95, Pd.3.50 


Audrey Smith 
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